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1951 AND THE CONFLICTS OF ASIA 


The philosophy of Mrs. Wiggs was as profound 
as it was simple. It comes instantly to mind when 
thinking of the year that is passing. Bad as things 
were and are in the world at large, they might have 
been infinitely worse. The most that can be said 
of 1951 is that though the cold war continued to 
rage, the armed conflicts which have afflicted parts 
of Asia have remained isolated. 


Optimists may even sense a slight blunting of 
the edge of those strange exchanges of abuse and 
invective which are so characteristic of our time, 
and even an erosion of that tenacious refusal to 
agree which a long and wearisome succession of 
international conferences has taught us to accept 
almost as a matter of course. But the fact remains 
that not one of the international issues that divide 
the world has yet been solved. And to this melan- 
choly record of frustration has been,added an ever- 
increasing diversion of the world’s resources to 
armaments. 


A hostile critic has called Hongkong “a beauti- 
ful problem child.” This tight little community of 
many races and creeds has nevertheless managed its 
own affairs a lot better and far more harmoniously 


than some other parts of the world. Consequently | 
. it is naturally disposed to turn a rather jaundiced 


eye on the seemingly endless futility of others, if not 
to ignore them.. We know, nevertheless, that we do 
not and cannot live alone, and in our hearts we share 
with all mankind the alternating hopes and fears in 
the narrowed horizons of time beyond which we do 
not dare to think. | 


Yet the many and heart-warming manifesta- 


tions of the Xmas Spirit which we have seen*in our 


own midst are the common experience of Christian 
communities everywhere; and it possesses an infec- 


tious quality far beyond the boundaries of any 


particular faith. It is true, in spite of all, that 
there is more kindness among men than ever before. 
Amidst all the fears and anxieties that beset us, 


the social conscience was never more active, or the 
passionate desire for peace more deep. 


Yet the barrenness of international conferences 
in the past six years remains unimproved. The 
three-Power plan for arms reduction is a great step 
forward, but Mr. Acheson’s comment that it might 
mark*a turning-point in history still depends on 
Soviet acquiescence. But in the most threatening © 
situation of all, in Korea, progress has been made. 
The chorus of dissonance and suspicion, the inces- - 
sant charges and counter-charges, have not prevent- 
ed a succession of agreements on scores of knotty 
points. The armistice is taking longer than ex- 
pected, but in spite of alarums and excursions, 
there is a stubborn conviction that agreement on 
detail has gone so far that neither side can permit 
failure in the end. 


The pattern may be irritating to the impatient, 
but it is of value. It shows that agreement is pos- 
sible when the field is narrowed to a specific objec- 
tive and relevant issues are disposed of one by one, 
while extraneous problems are kept out. The les- 
son ought to be applied to the political domain if 
and when the truce is signed. In other words, the 
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best assurance of success in the next ‘eaicia is to. 


keep the discussions strictly confined to Korea. 


The link between Korea & Formosa was solely 
related to the outbreak of fighting, and the decision 
of President Truman to “neutralise” Formosa. It 


is often forgotten that this decision forbade an 
invasion of the mainland as well as an invasion of | 


the island. It was in fact an imposed armistice, 
and therefore a truce in Korea will merelv achieve 
_a parallel vosition. Only a political settlement in 
Korea would take the general position in the Far 
East into a wider political perspective. 


It might be argued that a round-table confer- 
ence which discussed in separate sub-committees al] 
the pending political issues might achieve quicker 
results. The idea has no precedents to commend it. 


Tt has been found hitherto that the inter-action of 


different . problems stultifies solution of any of 
them. The internal political difficulties, too, com- 
mend treatment of each problem in succession. It 


will be a long and difficult iob anvway to arrange 


acceptable and effective methods for the ultimate 
restoration of Korean unity. 


But a standstill which leaves the field free for 
a Korean solution implies restraints all round. If 
we expect China to keep Formosa out of it for the 
present, surely we must in turn refrain from any 
provocative act which would bring Japan. willingly 
or unwillinelv, into the picture. There will be time 
enough to fill in the canvas when a divided or unified 
Korea has been put on the political map. © 


It would be wise, too, to give time to see what 
if anything comes of the new trend toward closer 
relations within Asia, for though the evolution of 
such a movement must take a long time, a single 
speech might reveal ideas and intentions. The new 
U.N. Commission on Korea, though not recognised 
by. China, provides for a majority of Asian members, 
and it is possible the principle may be carried a step 
’ further in dealing with the position that would arise 
if and when. a truce is signed. 


It was pointed out in a recent survey of Asian 
strategy that Western ideas are still not wholly 
clear. The general aim is to preserve the outer rim 


of Asia (including India) from control by the cen- 


tre. America still hesitates between an off-shore 
union and the inclusion of the South-East mainland. 


THE NETHERLANDS AND 


When the subject of technical assistance was broached by 
both the United Nations and President Truman it was thought 
in the Netherlands that this country could make a considerable 
contribution, more than commensurate with their size and 
population. 


The transfer of the then impending sovereignty to Indo- 
nesia not only set free a number of government officials for 
whom there was no more scope in the latter country but more- 
over considerably limited the demand for a number of. in- 
stitutions of higher education which had specialized on the 
tropics and for the alumni of these institutions. 


older struggles in Indo-China and Malaya. 


people, especially the Chinese. Mr. 


still complain of the lion’s share 


the United States takes in Korea disregard ~~ far 
hey 
have. been: kept in isolation, like the Korean con- 
flict. But they are tests no less severe in their in- 
cidence and no less formidable in their implications, 
A combination of circumstances has led to an 


improvement in Indo-China, and the French have. 


even expressed the hope that 1952 will be the last 
year of this long and costly conflict. Aid has been 
arriving in substantial volume, and the military tide 
has begun toturn. The drive and energy of General 
de Lattre de Tassigny has also produced results 


both in the political arrangements in Vietnam and 


in the training of a Vietnam army, with favourable 
effects on popular support. But no approach has 
yet been made by either side for an armistice, and 


- jt is not easy to assess what might be the effect on 


Vietminh of an effective truce in Korea. 


As for Malaya, a clear-cut set of principles has 
been laid down by the new Secretary of State. The 
basis of it is an intensification of the campaign and 
enlistment of greater co-operation among _ the 
Churchill is 
expected to announce shortly the name of the 
“strong man” who is to exercise overall control. 
Though many distinguished men are available, fore- 
casts concentrate upon Field-Marshal Lord Mont- 
gomery as the most likely choice. ; 


A strong personality i is needed not for the pure- 
ly military campaign alone, but for the imposition 
of his will on the many conflicting currents which 
have all along hampered the campaign and confused 
the issue. The Sultans as well as Chinese waverers 
must know in no uncertain way that Britain is de- 
termined to see this thing through. A certain 
quality of ruthlessness may- be necessary in hand- 
ling both the internal problenis and the campaign 
against the terrorists, so long as it-is even-handed as 
between the rival hopes and aspirations of the two 
major races. Preferences and prejudices, however 


human, can no-_longer be permitted to stand in the 


way of a determined effort to put an end to this 


terrible disorder and to restore the law. and order 


which the peoples of Malaya so happily enjoyed till 
the terrorists destroyed it. .The job can be done if 
the will exists to do it, and by a powerful per- 
sonality symbolising and expressing that will. 


TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 


Therefore a central office for internationa] technical as- 
sistance came into being. The main tasks of this office are 
to compile a panel of available experts for service abroad and 
to receive and to supervise the studies of “‘fellows” from other 
countries who have received a grant either from the United 
Nations or from some other committee or body to widen their 
knowledge at one of the Netherlands institutions of higher 
education or with one of the Government services. 
Especially in the first task the office has been very suc- 
cessful and some 50 Netherlands experts have already been 
sent abroad either as advisers to a foreign country in need of 
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technical advice or as members of technical missions dispatch- 
ed by the United Nations or related agencies. 


These experts work in a variety of fields such as agri- 
culture, agricultural chemistry and agricultural economics, 
public administration, rural welfare, taxation, forestry, plan- 
ning, irrigation, electricity and heating, industrial develop- 
ment and aviation. Nonetheless the facilities of the panel for 
lending assistance are by no means exhausted and the office 


is in a position to make available experts in many fields at 


short notice. 


The “fellows” who have visited the Netherlands. so far 
have mostly studied the working methods of government 
services and institutions. Amongst the subjects studied by 
“fellows” from abroad may be mentioned social welfare, plan- 
ning (both on a national and a regional basis), taxation, har- 


bour facilities, the organisation of scientific research, public 


administration, cooperatives, social insurance, public health, 


_ tropical hygiene, industrial hygiene, care of the aged, social 


insurance and maternal, child and juvenile welfare. 


Unfortunately so far it has been impossible to make 
available to foreign “fellows” the facilities of the Nether- 
lands institutions of higher learning. This fact is now being 
remedied as preparations are being made for an international 
institution on university level. The idea is not to found a new 


university where courses are given in more widely understood . 


languages but that through this institute courses will be 
arranged by the already existing universities and other institu- 
tions of higher education. The professors and other personnel 
of those institutions all speak at least two foreign languages 


- so that courses for foreigners are more a question of organisa- 


tion than of establishing new chairs. At the same time 
laboratories and libraries will be within easy reach. Im col- 
laboration with the United Nations an international institute 


for aerial survey and cartography has already been established 
at the technical University of Delft. 


Amongst the subjects in which the Netherlands feel that 
they can make outstanding contributions are tropical agricul- 


ture, horticulture, forestry, animal husbandry and fishing, 


construction work in particular of roads and waterways as 
well as irrigation, tropical hygiene and medicine and ae.ial 
cartography. The study of many kinds of engineering, 


_gimilar interests. 


agriculture in temperate climates and related subjects, 


- medicine, oriental languages, economics, physics, chemistry, is 


on an international level. 


In the days that the Netherlands had to supply civil a 


servants .for Indonesia special attention was given to the 
education of prospective officers of this service. Not only did 
they follow courses in languages and law but they also were 
trained in sociology, general administration and planning. 

In developing the so-called “undeveloped countries” it 
will be of the utmost importance not only to give advice in a 
number of isolated technical fields but to co-ordinate all deve- 
lopment plans for one country or district having regard to 
population, situation, available resources etc. Within the 
framework of the newly established institute it is hoped to 
make available the store of knowledge the Netherlands have 
gathered in this field to Netherlands students who are willing 
to go abroad and to foreigners who are attracted to this less 
specialised and broader field. 


Although the loosening of the bonds with Indonesia has 
given the main,impetus for the establishment of the above- 
mentioned Office for international technical assistance and the 
academic institution even now the technical assistance suppli- 
ed by the Netherlands has not been restricted to tropical coun- 
tries. Among the countries to which advisers were sent and 
from which “fellows’’ were received appear not only tropical 
and subtropical countries such as Iraq, Iran, Afghanistan, 
Arabia, Ethiopia, Siam, Columbia, Honduras, Mexico but also 


Yugoslavia, U.S.A., Sweden, France, Austria and Turkey. 


For. centuries the Netherlands have kept their windows 
wide open towards the seven seas and the six continents and 
their doors open for foreigners looking for a peaceful place 
to work or to study and exchange views with others with 
Through their program for international 
technical assistance they not only endeavour t) maintain this 
tradition but also to make a contribution to international 
mutual understanding and appreciation. 


Those who would like to avail themselves of the opportunities for 
studying in the Netherlands and have received ‘‘fellowships’’ from the 
United Nations or from one of the specialized agenc es related to it 
shou:d make their preference known to the organisation granting the 
fellowship. Those who desire to study in the Netherlands at their own 
costs are advised to make the locnl Nether'andcs 
dip. omatic or consular mission. (E.D.) 


TRADE OF HONGKONG AND IMPORTANCE OF. CHINA 


The import & export figures of Hongkong for the first ten 
months of 1951 permit an analysis of trade developments and 
trends this year as compared with previous years. There has 
been a lot of pessimistic talk about decline of business here 


. especially following upon the US embargo on exports to China 


(airect or via ports such as Hongkong and Macao) but the 
trade returns do not bear out such allegations. Import and 
export figures have attained record levels. but it has to be con- 
sidered when drawing conclusions from available statistics that 
prices have risen this year when compared to the average of 
1950. It is estimated that an overall increase in costs may be 


around 30% but this figure is to be taken with great reserve. 


Imports in 1951 (first ten months) from foreign countries 
into Hongkong totaled a value of $4022.9 million to which 
amount covering merchandise only another $13.6 million for 
treasure have to be added, giving a grand total of ‘$4036.5 
million. Exports from Hongkong in 1951 totaled $3912.4 m. 
of merchandise plus $18.1 m. treasure, a grand total of $3930.6 
m. In the same period of 1950, imports of merchandise valued 
$2924.3 m.; treasure $14.8 m., a total of $2939.1 m. Exports 


of merchandise valued $2895 0 m. plus treasure $38.7 m., a total 
of 8m. 


The total trade of Hongkong for Jan./Oct. 1951 valued 
HK$7966.1 m. = US$1394 m. or £497.9 m. The total trade 
for the same period in 1950.valued HK$5872.9 m. = US$1027.7 
m. or £367.05 m. This year trade figures exceeded 1950 by 
35.6%. Imports this year were higher by the following per- 
centages over imports in 1949 (annual average) and 1950 (ten 
months): 76 and 37 respectively. Exports this year were high- 
er over 1949 and 1950 by respectively 103% and 35%. The 
trade figures in 1951 are, in terms of local and foreign curren- 
cies, the highest in the colony’s history. 


Treasure trade: The figures as. given by the official statis- 
tical dept. are not in any way conveying a true picture of 
the treasure trade. All the gold bullion trade which passes 
through Hongkong (illicit imports from Macao and also small. 
amounts from China, occasionally from Manila, illicit exports 
to Far Eastern ports mainly Bangkok, Singapore) is not re- 
corded but unofficial figures are available, indicating several 
millions of ozs both arriving and leaving. Official figures re- 
late only to silver imports and exports but there is also some 
illicit silver bullion trade. In 1950 officially recorded silver 


imports came from China and Macao and went mainly to UK 
and US. 


In 1951 imports came from Macao and were shipped 
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to UK with a small amount also to Siam. The official designa- 


tion ‘treasure’ refers, in 1950 and 1951, only to silver. 


Import surplus: In 1950 the import surplus amounted for 
the first ten months to only $29.3 m. or 1%. This year, for 
Jan./Oct., the surplus totaled $1105 m. or 2.7%. In prewar 
- years the import surplus was around 10%; approx. 10% of all 
imports were locally consumed. This -year the surplus is very 
small, a result of active exports of locally manufactured goods. 
While Hongkong has practically no deficit on trading account 
its balance of international payments is very active. So are 
its public finances. The buoyant state of revenue with con- 
tinuous large surpluses and no public debt worth speaking of 
have often been favorably commented upon. That Hongkong 
has in recent years reduced its import surplus to negligible 
proportions is proof of the community’s ability to earn all 
it spends on imported consumer goods and raw materials. 


Trade by countries of origin and of destination: China 
remains now as before Hongkong’s principal trading partner, 
ranking first as source of supplies and buyer of merchandise. 
In 1950 (first ten months) China including Formosa accounted 
for 25.9% of Hongkong’s imports and for 43%% of HK ex- 
ports. This year China incl. Formosa accounted for 20.65% 
‘of HK imports and for 46.17% of HK exports. (In China 
trade with Hongkong the trade with Macao is included as 
almost all local imports from Macao originate in China and 
almost all exports to Macao are reexported from the Portu- 
guese port to China, Macao having only a peer of less 
than 300,000). 


Imports from China and Macao in 1951 (ten months) 
“totaled $776 m. = 1929%; from Formosa $54.9 m. = 1.36%. 
(Imports from Macao valued $86.38 m.). Imports in 1950 (ten 


months) from China, Formosa and Macao totaled $757.7 m.. 


== 25.91% (there were no separate figures for Formosa avail- 
able; Macao imports valued $84.2 m.). Exports in 1951 to 
China and Macao totaled $1701 m. = 48%% (to Macao $204.6 
m.); exports to Formosa valued $105.1 m. = 2.69%. Exports 
in 1950 to China and Formosa valued $1262.2 m. = 48%%. 
(Exports to Macao $178 m.). In 1951 total imports from 
China (incl. Macao) and Formosa $830.9 m. = 20.65%, total 
exports to China and Formosa $1806.1 m. = 46.17%. 


China used to have an active trade balance with: Hong- 
kong but in recent years it turned passive. This resulted from 
Hongkong assuming after communist take-over the role of 
major port for all of China. China (incl. Macao but excl. 
Formosa) has a monthly average deficit in.trade with Hong- 
kong of $100 m. In the first ten months this year the deficit 
on trade account was about $1000 m. Peking obtains foreign 
exchange: to cover that deficit from overseas Chinese family 
remittances, from old reserves (incl. compulsory conversions 
of people’s holdings of foreign assets) and from a possible 
active trade account with countries with whom communist 
China is trading via other sea routes (mainly Tientsin) and 
with Russia and other communist satellites. Peking always 
stresses that trade has resulted in a favorable balance; these 
boasts are not borne out by the facts as revealed in Hongkong 
statistics. (Exports from HK to China are presumed to be 
even larger than official trade figures reveal as there always 
is some smuggling across the land border and by junks, result- 
ing in a still larger trade deficit of Peking). 


As a result of the US embargo which came into force in 
December 1950 the trade picture of Hongkong has changed; 


the US no longer figures so prominently as supplier and as © 


buyer while other countries have increased their share in the 
trade with Hongkong. 


In 1951 (ten months) Hongkong imported merchandise 
from. the following principal countries (figures following name 
of country indicate percentage of total imports):— UK 12.43, 
Malaya 9.37, US 8.02, Japan 7.36, Germany 4.18, India 3.69, 


Thailand 3.10, Pakistan 3.07, France 2.72, Belgium 2, 70, Swit- 
zerland 2.67, ‘Netherlands 2.48. 

In 1950 (ten months) Hongkong imported mainly from:—- 
US 17.95, UK 11.51, Malaya 6.18, Thailand 5.14, India 4.72, 


Japan 4.28, Pakistan 2.62, Australia 2.39, Indonesia 2.23. 


Significant this year was the ascendance of Japan, . Ger- 


many, western European countries, while the US could still 


figure in No. 3 position. 

Exports in 1951 were shipped to the following principal 
countries (percentage of total export follows name of coun- 
try):— Malaya 16.74, Indonesia 5.26, UK 492, Japan 4.52, 
Pakistan 4.15, US 2.89, Thailand 1.75, Australia 1.68, Philip- 
pines 1.37. 

Exports in 1950 were shipped mainly to:— Malaya 13.33, 
US 9.08, UK 4.88, Pakistan 387, Indonesia 3.32, Japan 3.32, 
Thailand 2.88, Philippines 2.29. 

Significant this year was the general increase in exports 
with the exception of the US who refused to buy from China 
(via Hongkong). 

Outlock: There is still a large join of trade going © 
on between Hongkong and China (incl. Macao) and while stra- 
tegic materials must be excluded from future exports to China, : 
Peking will need exchange for purchases abroad and will there- — 
fore continue selling in and via Hongkong her produce. A | 
large variety of consumer goods and raw materials can be 
exported to China. The preponderant position China has al- 
ways taken in Hongkong’s trade will not much decline in the 
near future. If relations of Peking with the democratic world 
improve, Hongkong’s trade should greatly expand. But even 
if the present situation remains unaltered there will be sub- 
stantial business carried on between Hongkong and Peking. 

_ With other countries than China Hongkong will continue 
doing the usual scope of business. There may be some im- 
provement if local merchants are still more ingenious and ag- 
gressive. The old channels of trade, especially in East Asia, 
are uninterrupted but the resurgence of Japan may equalise 
any progress local merchants may be able to make in world 
markets. 

Many traders are inclined to take a pessimistic view of 
trade developments but they have, ever since the end of the 
last war, indulged in dire predictions and always given the 
impression that their businesses were not faring well. For- 
tunately, for them and for the community at Jarge, the trade 


of Hongkong has continually expanded and even in 1951,. 


taking values only, there has been great advance. At least 
in terms of HK$ traders should express satisfaction with the 
results of this year; that the volume of trade has probably 
declined is another matter. But the accounts of merchants 
will show .even larger figures than in the previous record year 
of 1950. And profits in terms of HK$ have also been on the 
level of previous years. . The official figures of the Inland 
Revenue Dept. bear out the statement that in 1951 earnings 
of corporations and of individuals have been larger than at 
any time before. hat the local currency as indeed any cur- 
rency has lost some of its purchasing value in tne post-Korean 
commodity price boom cannot be denied. But the merchants 
have suffered less from this fact than the salaried classes 
whose earnings have remained on the same level as before 
Korea. Another proof for the very profitable working posi- 
tion during 1951 is being supplied by the accounts of the —_ } 
local public companies whose dividends will, on the average, 
equal if not exceed 1950 dividends. 

Unemployment has risen but not on account of reduced 
commercial and industrial activity but because of the steady _ 
rise in the population as a result of unfavorable business con- 
ditions in China and political persecution of the people by the 
Peking regime. Employment figures especially in industry 
show further expansion testifying to the fact that manufac- 
turing has been on the whole profitable and thus has encouraged 
the establishment of new factories and 
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able to hold its ground for a considerable time. 
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HONGKONG DEFENCE & ANTICIPATIONS 


A state of emergency has been in existence here for a 
long time though the general public may not have noticed its 
effects except for the unending output of ordinances and 
regulations compiled by the HK Govt Legal Dept. under 
powers conferred on Govt by Emergency Regulations which, 
though very controversial in scope and execution, have given 
the citizen a sense of security which the reinforcement of the 
garrison has further enhanced. The end of the emergency is 
impossible to foresee. It is safe to assume that as long as 
Anglo-Chinese relations remain as at present the emergency 
will continue, We have been told often that Hongkong is in 
the frontline, and that expression is while somewhat alarm- 
ing unfortunately very true. 


The strong British forces here are showing their high 
degree of preparedness and training and skill in using modern 
weapons. Many maneuvers are held and those who obtain an 
insight into these war games may feel particularly certain of 
the ability of the large. garrison to hold this place against 
even the best prepared aggression from the mainland. In re- 
cent weeks when maneuvers were held in the New Territories 
the display of motorised war machines was. most impressive, 
and it seemed that there were already more soldiers than the 
area could absorb. Besides the strong land forces there is a 


very alert navy in the Colony’s waters easily reinforceable from 


Malayan naval stations, and there is a still increasing airforce 


based in the New Territories (2 fields one of which used for 


jets, viz. Sek-kong) as well as at the civil aerodrome of Kai- 
tak. A Chinese training unit, local volunteers and conscripts, 
an essential services corps and last but not least a well-equip- 
ped police force bring up the total of men under arms to a 
formidable figure, relative to the territory and the population. 
In case of an act of aggression the local garrison would be 
Reinforce- 
ments could easily be brought here from British military posts 
in the Far East and United Nations’ strength would also be 


available at short notice. The US has shown to the world how 


it reacts to aggression and how determined the nation is to 
meet and to defeat aggression. The US-Japan defence agree- 
ment means also that the US will maintain adequate forces 
in Japan and on major islands. like Okinawa in order to con- 
tain communist aggression wherever it rears its head. 


While the local citizen may now be entitled to feel re- , 


assured about the physical security of Hongkong there lingers 
still some doubt about Peking’s attitude vis-a-vis this British 
colony—often ‘by communists described as an outpost of im- 
perialism and anti-communist propaganda. It would seem 
that the People’s Govt has no aggressive designs on Hongkong 
or Macao. That the Chinese communists dislike the existence 
of these two colonies on Chinese soil is well attested by many 
hostile newspaper articles, radio broadcasts and speeches made 
by officials of the govt or one of the parties which are in 
coalition with the communists such as the Democratic League 
or the Kuomintang revolutionary committee. The irredenta, 
mainly composed of Cantonese, has remained under whatever 
government in China irreconcilable, demanding time & again 
the retrocession of either one of the two colonies or both of 
them. But the existence of the old and the communist ani- 
mosity need not lead to the conclusion that an act of aggres- 
sion has been or will be contemplated. For the time being 
Hongkong and Macao prove of some real value to the People’s 
govt and this value will not diminish in the near future. There 
is however no alternative but to maintain a large defence force 


here—and in Macao as well though on a very much more 


modest scale. This British army in Hongkong is ‘frozen’; 
the invisible threat of communist China has caused the emer- 


gency here and, as said above, it is unlikely to come to an 
early end. 


One may take a sanguine view of possible developments 
such as a rapprochement and eventual calling off the emer- 
gency. Realists won’t be deluded by the old cycle of com- 
munist strategy: tension and peace-feelers. The ultimate 
goal of communists is too obvious; it has been propagandised 
tor decades. Thus the cautious entrepreneur and investor 
is wary of long range sinking of capital in a place like Hong- 
kong. He knows, of course, that Britain is determined to main- 
tain her position in the Far East and to hold Hongkong but 
he also knows that since China has come under communist con- 
trol the question of aggression must be faced. The key to a 
detente in Hongkong-China relations cannot be found here. 
Anglo-Chinese relations are, to put it diplomatically, unclear, 
and they can only become clear by either Peking adopting a 
more hostile attitude or by acts of mutual conciliation. Anglo- 
Chinese relations being only of peripheral importance and, in 
the scheme of world politics, subordinated to US-USSR rela- 
tions, the Hongkong picture cannot be expected to become any 
cleaver for a considerable time to come. Stalin’s dogma of 


‘coexistence of communism and capitalism—a~ dogma which 


Marx would have defied to his death—is perhaps meant only 
to relax Free World vigilance but it may also, if the approach 
to disarmament is sincerely attempted, lead to a new historic 
era. Meanwhile the old Roman dictum remains true today as 
at any time in human relationships: si vis pacem, para bellum. 


> * 
EMIGRANTS FROM HONGKONG 


As in trade this colony also acts as an entrepot for Chin- 
ese immigration and emigration. In the past a stream of 
Chinese poured through Hongkong on its way to Far Eastern 
countries, to America, and to other nations in East and West. 
When returning to their old homes, for a visit or for good, 
many Chinese traveled via Hongkong, and they also routed 
their remittances via this colony. During the recent period 
of civic disturbances in China emigration was at times turbu- 


lent and. has caused Hongkong to not only give shelter to 


hundreds of thousands of the wealthy and the. poor as they 


NOTICE 


Owing to the rise in production costs the price 
of the Far Eastern Economic Review, with effect from 
Ist January 1952, will be increased from $1.20 
to $1.60 per copy. Annual subscription rates will 
be as follows:— 


Hongkong & Macao $80 

Overseas - - - - $90 or £5.10.- or US$15.50 
Airfreight delivery to Far Eastern countries $120 or £7.10.- 
Airfreight delivery to U.K. and Continent of — & ee 


Hongkong, 12th December 1951 g 
ERIC E. HALPERN 


Publisher 
Far Eastern Economic Review 
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gave up or had to give up their homes, but to find accommoda- 
tion for refugees en route for other countries. 

This trend continues. The population is increasing as 
more reiugees wend their way to Hongkong, to establish new 
businesses or find some employment here, or to wait here 
until they can enter another country. But most doors are 
closed, tew governments consider immigration applications, 
and they have become wise, in the course of the postwar years, 
to the many deceptions and subterfuges used by the bewilder- 
ed refugees from China. In whatever disguise they come, be 
it business visitors, tourists, investors, family members, they 
‘always find that the various immigration authorities have 
developed a strong sense of finding out the bona fide traveler 
from the would-be immigrant. It seems to especially the 
peoples in Far Eastern countries that the emigration urge of 
the Chinese, spurred as it is now under the blessings of the 
People’s Democratic Dictatorship, is violent and _ insistent. 
Still, some emigrants trickle out from Hongkong, their tem- 


porary haven, to. other countries bringing often fresh capital, 


skilled laborers and their almost proverbial tenacity and -fruga- 
lity. Money is being brought into and out of the colony, first 
smuggled out of China under various forms (including com- 
modity exports) and then exchanged into other currencies parti- 
cularly the US$. Hongkong with its free exchange market has 
proved a real boon for these refugees. 


In recent months there has been much interest aroused 
by the possibility to emigrate to certain Latin American 
countries. Columbia with its vast territory has been willing 
to take in some Chinese farm labor on rather strict conditions, 
and the Catholic Church with its numerous missions has been 
helpful to facilitate such immigration. Brazil has also been 
persuaded to permit a more generous quota for Chinese im- 
migrants but the Brazilian authorities desire at the same time 


the importation of new capital for land and urban develop- 


ments. Many wealthy Chinese refugees in Hongkong have 
been able to make such arrangements and more Chinese im- 
migration into Brazil is anticipated.. , 
-.Even old-established Chinese business men in Hongkong 
have shown interest and a few have actually gone to Brazil 
which country, they find, offers-:more favourable prospects for 
their commercial and industrial activity than Hongkong. Such 
emigrants seem to believe that the question of security, al- 
ways a great botheration for local people, does not arise in 
Brazil or for that matter in any other South American republic 
which permits immigration, and that economic possibilities in 
their new homes are superior to those envisaged: in Hongkong. 
They also argue that Hongkong has been so well developed in 
the last few years and that further expansion of business, at 
least on a large scale, is unlikely in these days of ‘emergency’, 
and they find that a young man would find in South America 
many ‘golden opportunities’ which he no longer can look for- 
ward to in China and adjoining territories. Going to Brazil, 
many Chinese admit. that they are defeatists; they still love 
their country and they would, given a chance, remain in China 
but the rule of the communists has made them despair and they 
see that many governments of the democratic nations are only 
too anxious to come to a compr®mise with the communists. So, 
they believe, that either some uneasy living together will re- 
_ main to be our fate or that a great clash will engulf large 
Sectors of the globe. South America appears to be far away 
from any cataclysm—though the rise of communism in these 
republics is a factor to be not lost sight of. As the news 
Spreads about immigration possibilities in Latin America, in- 
terest both by refugees and by local Chinese businessmen and 
their families is very markedly shown. 
COMMUNIST PROPAGANDA | 

Hongkong has been called the shopwindow of democracy 
notwithstanding the form of government which prevails here 


i.e. a benevolent autocracy. Recent copious production of 
emergency ordinances thas also contributed to a_ sarcastic 
undertone when speaking of the local variety of democratic 
administration and so has the very long delay in implementing 
some sort of political reform. However the fact is that the 
people here do enjoy democratic liberties to a higher degree 
than in surrounding countries. The local citizen is as free as 
an American or Englishman at home. And the Chinese are 
able to express their political and other opinions without any 
restraint subject only to. keeping of peace and order in the 
life of the community. 

The communists have taken fullest advantage of the free- 
dom of publication prevailing here; their bookshops are still 
on the increase and the amount of communist literature, in all 
languages, is stupendous. Their newspapers and other pub- 
lications, locally produced and imported from China or any 


other so-called people’s republic, are widely distributed. Ever 


more magazines, from Peking and Moscow, are arriving there. 
Many large and small bookshops show in their windows all. 
the communist party paraphernalia and display an unending 
variety of books, pamphlets and publications both printed: here 
and in communist countries. In the main thorougnfares on 
the island and mainland there are to be found many ambitious 
bookshops. which outdo each other in window dressing of the 
communist type; flags, pictures of the great leaders and wise 
teachers, propaganda slogans etc. abound. Very conspicuous 
are the windows of the two leading Chinese publication enter- 


prises, the Commercial Press and the Chung Hwa Book Co. 


There is now a campaign on to popularise the writings of Mao 
Tse-tung, and as is now being done in China in the characteris- | 
tic way of high pressure ‘education’ and indoctrination, the 
local Chinese are also being persuaded to learn more about. 
the fundamentals of the communist creed.. At very cheap 
prices the writings and teachings of Mao Tse-tung, Liu Shao- 
chi, Chu Teh and others are now being pumped into the masses. 

The eager interest shown by usually young persons crowd- 
ing the bookshops displaying ‘new China’ emblems is a source 
of displeasure to the Nationalists who are now gaining more 
adherents—probably as a result of the actual policies of the 
communists in China. The Kuomintang has not been sleeping, 
they have made.capital out of the suppression campaigns waged 
inside China and they have exploited very adroitly the mistakes 
which Peking has committed in the current year. But their 
finances do ‘not permit of so lavish propaganda as is being 
eS out by the Peking regime. 


s 


CHINESE DIASPORA 


_ Since China was opened to foreign trade there has been 
a continuous stream of emigration to countries in Asia and 
in America. In the present century this stream has sometimes 
assumed torrential proportions. Today there are estimated 
to live ten million overseas Chinese mainly in Far Eastern 
countries but the number in North, Central and South America 
is also considerable. Population pressure drove the Chinese 
out of their homes. Poverty and bad government were the 
two main factors which caused emigration to develop sometimes 
beyond manageable figures. Whatever rule there was in 
modern China, Manchu or warlords, Kuomintang or com- 
munists, the necessity to emigrate was always pressing. When 
after the conclusion of the last war the mismanagement of 
national affairs by the Kuomintang caused widespread dis- 
illusionment and despair among the people, emigration was 
considered as one of the ways out of seemingly interminable 
national misery. The ensuing civil war with its savage per- 
secution of the left by the right and-the right by the left 
made many more Chinese realise that theirs was no blessed 
country and therefore they better emigrated. 


Under the present regime there is constant ‘incentive’ ts 
get out of the country. The people adversely affected by the 
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communist dictatorship such as landionde and their families, 
ambitious entrepreneurs, manufacturers etc. 
leave China and to find new homes but everywhere there are 
almost insurmountable difficulties. Only with great endurance 
and ample resources can a Chinese today emigrate. The move- 
ment to leave China is as strong as ever perhaps somewhat 
more urgent than in the days of civil disorders and oppressive 
warlordism. 


The composition of emigrants has changed. In previous 


large-scale exodus the unskilled workers and ‘redundant’ farm. 


hands were conspicuous; these people came to such countries 
as Siam, Malaya, Indonesia etc. where they by sheer effort and 
thriftiness rose to often economically important positions in 
their new homes. In postwar years the emigrants were large- 
ly merchants, intellectuals, politically-affiliated businessmen, 
manufacturers, shopkeepers etc. Shanghai became the prin- 

cipal point of emigration while in the earlier part of this 
- century the overseas Chinese mainly hailed from southern 
Fukien, Kwangtung and Hainan. When the communists were 
approaching Nanking and the collapse of the army of Chiang 
_ Kai-shek was imminent, the emigration pressure was—as Hong- 
kong can testify—growing alarmingly. The well-to-do classes 
were trying to get out of a hostile environment but the world 
overseas appeared not at all understanding or able to cope 
with the flow of Chinese emigrants. There had been already 
too many Chinese in control of significant portions of national 
economy in all East Asian countries and the native people; 
and their governments showed concern lest more foreigners 
were invading their homes. So the emigration from China was 


Sweeping over the. whole globe trying to find’ cover. wherever 


it might be. 


Today there is probably not one country where Chinese 


cannot be found. Such Chinese communities continue to 
increase, first by natural growth (and the Chinese are reputed 


for large families) and second by immigration. All barriers 


of immigration authorities are being overcome. There is 


always some ‘smuggling’ of Chinese into Far Eastern coun- 
tries; then there is the greasing of palms; and then there is | 


the bona fide entry. Many Chinese have in recent months 
obtained permission to enter countries in Latin America by 
making investments there. -Others who had earlier shipped 
from Shanghai and Tientsin all kind of machinery and factory 


equipment to Hongkong for safekeeping, have now sent such’ 


é€quipment to their various American destinations to ‘start 
there a new life. 

The Chinese diaspora is ever on the’ increase; from a 
national or racial Chinese point of view it is of great 
significance as everywhere there is an invisible bond between 
Chinese irrespective of their nationality or passports. Today 
-a wide rift .is separating Chinese from Chinese—a world-wide 
phenomenon caused by the emergence of communism. But 
this unnatural state of affairs will pass and there will again 
be peace among the Chinese themselves. Then the position 
and prestige of China, under whatever rule, will be enormously 
enhanced by the overseas Chinese whose racial loyalty cannot 


well be questioned. As the trend for assimilation, especially ~ 


in Asia, is very slow it is safe to assume that the overseas 
Chinese will continue to perform, perhaps epideiadeate a great 
service to their native country. 


* 


UPSHOT OF HONGKONG VISIT OF SECRETARY OF | 


STATE FOR THE COLONIES 


Mr. Lyttelton has looked into the many problems of Hong- 


kong and after study of the various proposals and suggestions 
will, it is expected, find some remedies which may answer the 


needs of the community and the businessmen and other in- | 


terests concerned. He has acquainted himself with the pro- 
blems of local industry which is dependent on supply of raw 
materials from abroad and also must find markets for its pro- 


are anxious to. 


raison d’etre. The very existence of Hongkong 


“ducts overseas. The small territory of éhe “colony and its 
population, large as it relatively is, cannot support local indus- 
tries. The expansion of manufacturing énterprises ts however 
demanded if the people here are going to be employed at the 
present rate or a somewhat higher rate. With Japanese 
competition becoming more pronounced, China showing no 


signs of leaving the Soviet bloc, Hongkong industries must 
look for sales to still wider areas. Raw materials are often 


scarce as a result of the rearmament programs everywhere, 
and there may be a curtailment of output ‘in various fields. 


Growth of manufacturing here has been a surprise to 


neighboring countries but it is explained by the fact that civil 


disorders in China and the ascendancy of the communists in 


that country have driven many industrialists and. a great 
amount of venture capital to Hongkong. It is a unique 


example of a small territory having so large and varied an 
industry, without natural resources worth speaking of and a 
population of, say 2% million—the majority being not good 
consumers by* European standards. Hongkong’ s industrial 
opportunity was provided by China’s misere; but whether this 
flourishing industry of Hongkong will be able to maintain 
itself in a world where every nation is developing more manu- 
facturing enterprises of its own, the state everywhere inter- 
vening and aiding, remains to be seen. The basis appears 
weak. There has been some discontent here about lack of US 
supplies of materials for local factoriés but gradually the US 


authorities, after learning the facts about local production and 
the destination of exports, will release larger quantities. 


_ Qn industry a large part of the local population is making 
a living but it is the entrepot trade which remains the colony’s 
is owed 
to entrepot trade, mainly with China. China for the time 
being regarded as a potential enemy, trade must suffer and 
Hongkong cannot find full compensation for the partial loss 


of China business in opening up of new commercial avenues. 


In the postwar years with its many dislocations Hongkong 
could do a lot of business which in normal times could not be 
expected. But on the positive answer of the question of Hong- 
kong’s promotion of entrepot business depends the prosperity 
of the community. 


The problems of refugees, population increase, housing, 


medical and educational facilities and general social welfare — 


were studied but no great progress can be expected; much has 
been done to cope with the terrific demand for more schools, 


‘houses, hospitals etc. and private and official efforts continue 


to bring more social services to all. That there is much dis- 
content arising from the shortages resulting from refugees 
and overcrowding is understandable but improvement can only 


be gradual—provided that some stability in the present popula- 


tion can be hoped for or, better still, a reflux of people to 
China can be encouraged. 


Constitutional reform has been advocated for many years. 


now but nothing has beén done to placate the political reform- 
ers. 
published—357 pages long. Prior to this there have been 
discussions and promises and a lot of agitation. The public 
response to reform was never enthusiastic which of course 
does not mean that the local residents do not desire a more 
modern form of self-government. During the war years there 
have been voiced proposals to give non-selfgoverning ter- 
ritories more authority to manage their own affairs. When 
the Socialists took over in Britain they realised that reforms 
were essential if the Empire was not to be exposed to great 
strife, and thus Burma was allowed to break away from the 


_Commonwealth while new dominions “were created in India, 


Pakistan and Ceylon. Political reforms were instituted or 
otherwise promised from the West Indies to Hongkong. Much 
has been done—in Africa particularly. Hongkong is a very 
special case and reform here would not have seemed necessary 
at all but it was promised and so it should not be further de- 


“On June 3, 1949 a Municipal Council Ordinance Bill was 
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layed. The present system works admirably; there is no better 


administration than the one staffed by British civil servants. 


Any other form of administration in Hongkong might prove 
to be injurious to the genera] well-being, and political parties 
in this little place (as perhaps everywhere) would seem to be 
superfluous. Hongkong. is ruled from London and this rule, 
as every resident and every visitor can see, has turned out to 
be very satisfactory for the whole community. The pasa 


of the local position must be understood—it is best expressed. 


in the percentage figure of the Chinese here, viz. aboui 
97—98%. What good would result from the transfer of au- 
thority from the colonial government, appointed in London, to 
a popularly elected body is very questionable. This may sound 
reactionary but in the special case of Hongkong the continua- 
tion of what unfriendly observers call bureaucratic rule is de- 
sirable. The sleeping dogs have however been not allowed to 


lie and now the problem of constitutional reform is with us. — 


The best thing would appear to be to have a Municipal Council 
to which parochial affairs could be entrusted, and to introduce 
qualified franchise. The frustrated -local-politicians: may then 
be given some chance to assert themselves and everything will 
be quiet again. 

Of vital importance for Hongkong is the future of Anglo- 
Chinese relations. The local administration has no interna- 


tional standing; it carries out instructions received from 


London. The business community as well as every resident 
here have political views but they are not usually considered 


when it comes to mapping out British policy. The far-flung 


interests of the Commonwealth and the close alliance with the 
US are matters of supreme importance. Purely Hongkong 


commercial interests are bound to suffer as a-result of the 


world-wide tension and the communist aggression in Korea. 


As has been said many times, Hongkong desires friendly rela- 


tions with China but these are dependent on the attitude of 
Peking vis-a-vis London and other capitals of the democratic 
world. That Peking shows lack of a conciliatory spirit is 
obvious but there is still hope that relations will improve. 
Meanwhile the state of military preparedness has been per- 
fected and the British Government have repeatedly given 
notice of their determination to maintain Hongkong. The 
latest reassurance as given by Mr. Lyttelton—who emphasised 


that he had consulted his colleagues on the British position 


in Hongkong and found that they all were in agreement—did 
not come as a surprise but it was welcome as another clear 


indication of British determination. While anxious to prevent 


the interruption of trade with China, that is of trade in non- 
strategic goods, London has made it clear that Hongkong is 
and will remain British. In this policy, Britain has the full 


support of the US and of all allied nations, and it has also : 


the fullest support of the local Chinese. 


PROBLEMS OF HONGKONG’S INDUSTRIES 


By P. C. M. Sedgwick 


(Director of Department of Commerce and Industry) 


Early in December 1950 Hongkong’s industry which had 
developed and expanded with extraordinary rapidity since 
the liberation of the Colony in September, 1945 faced the most 
serious crisis in its history as a result of the embargo placed 
‘by the United States Government upon shipments to China, 
Macao and Hongkong. This measure caused serious concern 
and considerable dislocation; since Hongkong’s factories were 
dependent to a very large extent upon the United States of 


_ America for supplies of the raw materials they needed such | 


as raw cotton, tin-plate, blackplate, plastic moulding pow- 
ders, chemicals, dyestuffs, pigments and the like. The em- 
bargo affected in some form or other nearly every industry 
in the Colony. 

-Immediate steps were taken by the Department of Com- 
merce and Industry to call for details of the raw material 
requirements of all factories in the Colony, which totalled 
over 2,000 in number and a system of Essential Supplies Cer- 
tificates was introduced to guarantee the immediate needs 
of individual factories. In addition, the Hon. A. G. Clarke, 
who was then Director of Commerce and Industry, flew to 
London and Washington to give the British and American 
Governments a first hand picture of the serious situation 
which had arisen. Special allocations of 600 tons of black- 
plate and 1,000 tons of tinplate by the United Kingdom 
Government in April and May 1951, in addition to the normal 


quarterly allocations, greatly improved the situation and there 


was a gradual relaxation on the part of the United States 
authorities as more detailed information about particular 
aspects of Hongkong’s essential requirements and control 
system became available to them. 

The problems of Hongkong industrialists were increased 
by shortages in the United Kingdom and in other countries 
where production for defence was given first priority and by 
restrictions designed to limit or deny exports of strategic 
materials to North Korea and China. As a result it became 


-» increasingly difficult to find alternative sources of supply 


and the Essential Supplies Certificate system had to be ex- 
tended to deal with imports from countries all over the 
world. Up to the end of November 1951 over 13,000 certifi- 
cates had been issued to cover importations from 35 different 
countries. Lengthy negotiations were necessary to satisfy 


exporting countries that goods imported into Hongkong under 


these certificates were exclusively for Hongkong industry and 
not for reexport but on the whole the system has been of the 
greatest value in enabling Hongkong manufacturers to obtain 
their legitimate requirements. 


The use of substitute sources of supply has mbit the 
majority of the larger factories to keep going but in nearly 
all cases the result has been an increase in production costs 
and in many cases a decrease in the volume of production. 
Increased production costs have regrettably forced a number 
of smaller factories to curtail or suspend operations but the 
remainder have not only succeeded in overcoming their initial 
difficulties but have energetically and.confidently pushed ahead 
with further development schemes. 


The trade restrictions imposed as a result of the United | 


Nations’ Resolution banning supplies of strategic materials 
to North Korea and China has meant that certain factories 
have had to find new overseas markets for their products and 
that exports from Hongkong’s factories have beeome an in- 
creasingly important factor in the Colony’s economic life. 
The recent Exhibition organized by the Chinese Manufac- 
turers Union in Singapore which was held at the same time as 
an E.C.A.F.E. Conference on Trade Promotion was successful 
not only in obtaining new outlets for Hongkong products in 


Malaya and South East Asia but also in. demonstrating the 


practical manner in which Hongkong industrialists face their 
problems. The Singapore exhibition. was followed up by 


manufacturers’ delegations to Djakarta and Bangkok which. 
succeeded in obtaining further valuable orders for the Colony, | 


Hongkong has been represented at the British Industries 


on 


_ by the wide variety of products on show.” 
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Fair in the United Kingdom each year since 1948 over 100 
delegates attending at the last Fair in April 1951. 
sent Exhibition of Hongkong Products is the ninth of its kind 
to be-held under the auspices of the Chinese Manufacturers 
Union. 
annual Exhibiffons. and from participation in the British 
Industries Fair do not need stressing. Each year surprise is 
expressed at the range and variety of the products shown and 
the present Exhibition will be no exception. 

Competition particularly from Japan is likely to become 
fiercer in the years ahead and a vigorous trade promotion 
policy will be necessary to ensure that existing markets are 
held and new ones developed. Trade promotion measures, 
however vigorously they are carried out, are nevertheless not 


The. pre- 


The benefits which the Colony derives from these 


. Sufficient in themselves to safeguard and develop the Colony’s. 


overseas markets but must be backed by consistently high 
standards in our actual products. A comparatively small 
number of shipments below sample can result in the rapid 
loss of a market which has been won after years of unremit- 
ting hard work. Complaints about the quality of one product 
can lead to a loss of confidence amongst the prospective pur- 
chasers of a totally dissimilar product and do irreparable 
damage to the Colony’s good name. The maintenance and 
improvement of standards of production must be kept to the 
fore but if this is done and if no opportunity of publicising. 
and promoting the sale of Hongkong products is neglected, 
I am confident that Hongkong industry can hold its own 
against outside 


The Chinese Manufacturers Union and — ~ Light Industries 


By U Tat- Chee 


(Vice-Chairman, Chinese Manufacturers’ Union) 


Prior to 1941, when there were but a small number of 
factories in existence whose range of products was rather 


- limited and whose small output was hindered by the use oi 


obsolete equipments, Hongkong’s industries at that time play- 


ed only an insignificant role in the economic scheme of the 


Colony. During the tragic war years, quite a number of our 
factories were totally destroyed and some of our members 
suffered severe losses. This, however, is old history but what 
has come to pass during the last five or six years is altogether 
a different story. 


In the task of rehabilitation, members of the Chinese 
Manufacturers’ Union have tackled the problem with admirable 
energy and enterprise, with the result that many of the war- 
blitzed factories have been rebuilt and new ones started. The 
majority of our factories are now equipped with new and up- 
to-date machinery and this, combined with the increased effi- 
ciency of the workers, has made possible the progress step- 
up of production to meet the growing demands for consumer 
goods in the immediate post-war years. Inspired by the ideal 
of “Unity, Co-operation and Progress,” which serves as the 
Chinese Manufacturers’ Union’s motto, we are pushing for- 
ward and forging ahead in the development of trade to the 
extent that local industries are now playing a very important 
part in the Colony’s economic well-being. 


The wide range of products from our factories has been 
the subject of favourable comments made by His Excellency 
Sir Alexander Grantham, the Governor of Hongkong, who in 
his speech at the Opening of our 8th Annual Exhibition,-said: 
“This Annual Exhibition usually surprises even local residents 
We are not so 
complacent as to sit quietly in Hongkong and wait for buyers 
to come and find us. In our ceaseless quest for new markets, 
we often go outside of Hongkong—sometimes travelling long 
distances—to look for prospective customers. Illustrative of 
our expansionist policy, we have, since 1948, taken an active 
part in Hongkong’s participation in the British Industries 
Fair. Furthermore, we have exhibited in Toronto, Brussels, 
Karachi and recently Singapore. In all these exhibitions, our 
efforts have been attended with considerable success. 


With Hongkong industries now reaching a highly indus- 
trialized plane, it is now no longer possible for discriminating 
buyers to complain in the case of goods produced in Oriental 
countries with cheap labour, as in the old days, that they 
sold on no other merit than that of price alone. Now that the 
Hongkong Government, through its Factories Inspectorate, re- 


- quires satisfactory working conditions for all workers and our 


manufacturers, fully alive to the fact that contentment among 
workers means greater efficiency, have combined in raising the’ 
standard of living of our workers, whilst maintaining a high 
standard of quality of our goods to increase their market-. 


ability. The increasing demand for Hongkong-manufactured 


goods is ample evidence that their quality is not wanting. 


Since the end of World War II, the various industries of 
Hongkong have witnessed rapid progress, due largely to a new 
industrial consciousness and also to Government’s encourage- 
ment to free enterprise. There are at the present nearly 2,000 
registered factories operating in Hongkong, although no ac- 
count is taken of the numerous small but unregistered factories 
which produce a large variety of other small articles and parts. 
Hongkong manufacturers now produce various articles of ex- 
cellent quality which compare favourably with the best that 
other countries of the world can put on the market. 

Among the major lines for which Hongkong enjoys a good 
reputation may be mentioned: Textiles, Rubber Shoes, Enamel-: 
ware, Aluminumware, Vaccum Flasks, Flash Lights, Batteries, 
Preserved Ginger, Paints and Lacquer, Plastic Goods, Hardware 
of many descriptions. 


There are now 13 large spinning®mills, modernly equipped, 
which supply cotton yarn to the various weaving and knitting 
factories. The combined production capacity of these spinning. 


mills, operating 180,000 spindles, is 12,000 bales of best quality ~ 


cotton yarn per month. Hongkong’s 150 weaving factories, | 


operating about 5,000 power looms and about 3,000 hand looms, 
have a combined monthly output of about 10,000,000 yards of 
cloth. 


Whilst Hongkong aes are exported to all parts of. 
the world, including the United States, Great Britain and Aus- 
tralia, our principal markets, however, are Malaya, Indo-China, 
the Philippines, Indonesia, Pakistan, India, Siam, South ane 
East Africa and South America. 


In the matter of prices and quality, Hongkong oscil 
again compare as favourably with those from other countries. 
The factor in our favour is that we can invariably promise 
better delivery time than any other country. 


Some of the large Hongkong factories provide dormitories 
for their workers and free education, provision of free medical 
services and other social amenities, such as workers’ ‘clubs. 


The Chinese Manufacturers’ Union, as the official organ 
of most of the factories in Hongkong, sponsors the annual ex-~ 
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hibition of Hongkong products. Last year’s exhibition at- 
taacted 700,000 visitors, many of whom were from overseas 
countries. 


The Union has formulated a scheme to establish a Tech- 
nical School for the training of more skilled workers and also 
for launching a housing project to provide better housing ac- 
commodation for them. 


In line with its progressive policy, the Union has continued, 
shortly after the war, to sponsor delegations to take part in 
the many international trade fairs since held. The delegations 
to the British Industries Fair, London, are worthy of special 
mention. With the post-war BIF held each year since 1948, 
Hongkong has had its yearly delegation represented in it. 
From our first participation in 1948, I am happy to say that 
Hongkong’s trade with the United Kingdom has increased 10 
times the normal volume. 


The recent Exhibition of Hongkong Products in Singa- 
pore was another feature. This affair, through the worthy 
effort of Mr. T. S. Wong, a director of CMU who has assumed 
sole responsibility of making all preparations for the fair, has 
been a great success. A mission of 70 members, led by myself 
and Mr. C. L. Hsu, CMU Vice-Chairman, went to Singapore for 
exhibiting our products from 190 factories. Our exhibition 
there attracted buyers from many Southeast Asia countries. 


Orders received directly from buyers at the exhibition aggre- 


gated HK$30,000,000. 


The Hongkong Government, manifesting its growing in- 
terest in the local industries, has appointed a Committee for 


- the Standardization of Products in an effort to achieve the 


highest quality level for all Hongkong products. The efforts 
made both by Government and the Chinese Manufacturers’ 
Union in the direction of raising the quality of local products 


are an assurance that overseas buyers. can obtain the best 


quality goods at.the most reasonable prices. 


ANIMAL . HUSBANDRY IN HONGKONG 


The Department of Agriculture, Fisheries & Forestry has 
been doing a lot of good work for the country population which 
deserves to be publicised. The officers of this Department are 
helping not only the farmers, fishermen, cattle and poultry 
breeders but the economy of the whole colony by steadily im- 
proving and increasing production. Animal husbandry is being 


looked after by the Superintendent of Agriculture and Animal . 


Husbandry, Mr. N. F. Wright. ; 

: The first appointment to the post of Animal Husbandry 
* Officer was made by the Government of Hongkong in 1948. The 
purpose of this appointment was to endeavour to improve and 


increase the livestock and poultry in the Colony. As various | 


animal and poultry diseases such as Rinderpest in cattle, Swine 
Fever and Swine Erysipelas in pigs, Newcastle disease, Fowl 
Pox, Laryngotracheitis and Cholera and Typhoid in chickens, 
‘were more or less endemic in the Colony, it was obvious that 
an effort had to be made to control and suppress these di- 


seases, before any attempt could be made to improve and in- 


crease the animal and bird population. 


Rinderpest accounted for the loss of many head of cattle, 
each year. The loss of these animals not only affected the 
farmers financially but also caused considerable loss in agri- 
culture. By organising an Inoculation Campaign which in- 
volved all cattle and buffalo in the Colony and using Lapanised 


. Vaccine, produced locally by the Pathological Institute, from. = 


rabbits bred and supplied by the Department it was possible to 
suppress Rinderpest to the extent of saying, “There has not 
been a case of Rinderpest, either reported or detected amongst 
the cattle in the Colony for the last two years.” The length 
of immunity conferred by this vaccine is not yet known, until 
such time as we have this knowledge, cattle will continue to 
inoculated annually. 


As in the case of cattle, pigs and poultry are ‘ies treated, 
and besides the inoculation of 5,000 dogs in the New Territories 


against rabies, the following list of cattle, pigs and —— 
were treated during 1950/51. 


Cattle: Anti-rinderpest inoculations (Lapinised vaccine) 


Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. Total 
Head 80 180 290 265 —* 180 881 1922 609 1099 544 852 6402 


* No inoculation done in August owing to loss of virus strain. 


Pigs: Hog Cholera (Crystal Violet Vaccine) 


pr. May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. Total 


_ 302 208 167 7 — 1284 


Head 218 198 25 — 437 — 


Poultry 
Month Newcastle Mixed Fowl pox Laryngo- Typhoid & 
Bacterin tracheitis Cholera 
April — 100 

_ May 10,850 1,600 6,200 4x0 
June 91,300 1,300 1,500 608 
July is 
August 127,500 8,000 1,800 200 5,900 
October 57,000 300 100 4,700 200 
November 96,500 200 200 
January 69,500. 100 700 
February 32,000 — 

Total; 580,650 11,400 9,700 6,018 7,000 


The improvement of livestock was started by extending 
to farmers a free boar service, which consisted of placing pure- 
bred boars of a breed which had already been tried out in 
various areas in the Colony. The results have been excellent, 
but rather too slow, so to speed the work up, a number of 
pure-bred animals have been imported from Australia, and as 
breeding stock becomes available it is sold to farmers at a 
very reasonable price. This not only gives the farmer a pride 
of ownership, but. also enables him to do his own breeding. 


All animals and birds inoculated are done free of charge 
by Government officers who have been trained in this work. 
Rinderpest vaccine is supplied free and the other vaccines used 
are supplied at cost price, i.e., one hundred birds inoculated 
for Newcastle disease would be injected on the Farm of the 


person concerned at a cost of HK$1.50, the actual cost of the 


vaccine. Four teams of men do this work travelling from farm 
to farm and whilst on their rounds also give advice about 


breeding, feeding and management. 


The poultry breeders have formed an association and have 
at present 158 registered members. The first poultry exhibi- 


tion was held at Laichikok. It was opened by the District 


Commissioner on 23rd November and lasted for ten days. It 


is estimated that 100,000 people visited the exhibition, at which - 


many breeds new to Hongkong and some improved types were 
on show. 
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should be of particular interest. 


FINANCIAL & COMMERCIAL DEVELOPMENTS IN INDIA 


(From Our Own Correspondent) 


The annual meeting of the Associated Chambers of Com- 
merce, which is the spokesman of the British business com- 
munity in India, is an occasion for the Finance Minister to 
make a statement of policy. Even the political change has 
not been followed by a departure from this tradition. The 
Finance Minister announced that the proposed Income-tax 


Amendment Act will not have a retrospective effect. He also 


assured that Government had no intention of taxing certain 
amenities covered by contractual obligations between employers 
and employees. 


To the foreign investor the statement on foreign capital 
“India is prepared,” said 
the Finance Minister, “to guarantee stability and fair treat- 
ment in return for assistance extended to her on terms con- 
sistent with her dignity, self-respect and economic interests.” 
Well-informed circles believe that the atmosphere is ripe for 
the conclusion of a double income-tax agreement between the 
United Kingdom and India which is overdue. There is, how- 
ever, no immediate scope of Government appointing a taxation 
inquiry committee in the near future. The taxation system 
has undergone a radical change ever since the last inquiry wa: 
undertaken some 25 years ago. The demand for fresh in- 
vestigation is being pressed hard and judged by the Finance 
Minister’s statement it can be presumed that this will not 
be acceded to until the Finance Commission submits its re- 
port on the share of revenues pooled together of the States 
and the Centre and the publication of the Cohen Committee’s 
report in London. 


‘The speech was notable for robust optimism in the future. 


despite the sad experience of the past. “India, steadily sur- 
mounting the many difficulties that beset her path in the early 
years of her independence,” said Mr. Deshmukh, “today stands 
four square as a bastion of peace and order in the East, not 
untouched by economic distress but far from heing dismayed 
by it.” The basis for this is the slowing down of the infla- 
tionary pressures in the current year. The wholesale price 
index has advanced by 23 points in 1951 compared with 31 
points in the preceding year. True, this is partly attributable 
to the fall in import costs but these represent only a fraction 
of the price index. Even this benefit is minor when viewed 
in the context of higher imports of food whose prices are soar- 
ing. The main reason is the voluntary rationing of the purse 
owing to the inability of incomes to chase the prices. ; 


The present Government proposes to rely on two measures 


to pursue a disinflationary policy. Since the supply of food 


and cloth weighs heavily in the campaign, the emphasis is to 
be placed on stepping up the output of these two commodities. 
Already the Five-Year Plan has been launched and the Fin- 
ance ‘Minister does not envisage any difficulty in financing it. 
Its execution should reduce India’s dependence on food im- 
ports. In the monetary sphere the Finance Minister proposes 
to pursue his policy of meeting a part of the essential require- 


ment for capital expenditure out of the revenue and to tighten’ 


credit. Unless the elections that are now being held unseat 
the present Government—and this is almost impossible—it 
can be presumed that this policy statement will hold good for 


the next five years. . 
Closely following the lead of Britain, the Reserve Bank 


of India raised its Bank Rate by % per cent. to 3% per cent. 
on November 14 and announced that it would not support the 
gilt-edged market which would have the effect of expanding 
the bank credit. The policy is generally in line with that 
adopted by European countries but there is a fundamental 
difference. In London, a rise in the Bank Rate is being used 


to put up the short-term rate and the long term rates are 
being pushed up by way of adjustment. Here, there has been 
a sharp rise in the long term rates as reflected in the heavy 
fall in the prices of gilt-edged securities but the short term 
rates have hardly changed. This is probably because the short 


term money market is yet to be built up. Government has 


been out of the treasury bill market for a long time and the > 
Reserve Bank is yet to formulate proposals for the creation 
of a bill market. Moreover, the finance provided by the bank- 
ing system represents hardly half of the total. short-term 
credit owing to the exclusion of indigenous bankers from the 
control of the central banking institution. 


The following table indicates the changes in the sisi 
market during the past one month:— 


November 14 December 12 
Rate Yield Rate Yield 
3% 1986 or later Rs. 92-11 3.24% Rs, 80-12 4.08% 
3% 1966-68 94-2 3.46% Rs. 91-10 3.69% 
2% 1959-61 98-9 3.17% 95-12 3.52% 


The dearer money policy is going to produce far-reaching 
repercussion. To the extent Government will finance the de- 
veiopment programme by fresh borrowing and redeem the 
loans maturing in the near future the interest charges will 
rise. Beyond that it will affect the agricultural credit policy. 
In the present set up most of the State Governments are com- 
mitted to providing short and medium dated credit to the 
farmer at a rate of interest linked with the 3 per cent. bank 
rate. The moneylender has also been virtually eliminated. It 
is feared that Government will have either to subsidise the 
agricultural credit or put up its cost. In either case it is 
likely to be irksome to Government prestige. Im the industrial 
centre, no visible change is noticeable in the cost of raising 
fixed capital. On the other hand, the reduction of the risks 
in floating industries owing to the protectionist policy has 
removed the sting in ordinary shares. The market has settled 
down to a 5% per cent. gross yield on debentures and pre- 
ference shares and 5 per cent. net yield on equities of establish- 
ed concerns. 

New Delhi’s anxiety to stem the tide of inflation has 
resulted in the continued deterioration of the terms of trade. 
Imports of food and raw material are particularly heavy 
while. exports have been curbed partly by higher prices and 
partly by the fall in the exportable surplus. In the six months 
ended September India’s sea and air-borne exports including 
re-exports totalled Rs. 374 crores as against Rs. 221 crores in 
the corresponding period of the preceding year while imports 
were stepped up from Rs. 279 crores to Rs. 400 crores. The 
recent data about the land-borne trade with Pakistan is not 


available but by and large there is a larger deficit in the balance 


of trade this year. The country’s foreign balances have drop- 
ped from the peak level of Rs. 882.74 crores in the first week 
of May 1951 to Rs. 785.40 in the second week of November. 
Next year the food deficit will be higher and the chances of 
a fresh wheat loan from the U.S. are slender. It is, therefore, 
surmised that import control will once again be tightened in 
the latter half of 1952. 

The working of the bi-lateral trade pacts ‘betwen India 
and foreign countries has revealed that they have failed to 
promote the expansion of two-way trade. Countries to which 
export quotas were allotted have not absorbed the quotas with 
the result that the prices have suffered and exports have 
dropped. For instance, Burma, 
have not been buying groundnut and groundnut oil up to the 
stipulated quantities and the seeds market has consequently 
slumped heavily. The Commerce Ministry is now engaged in 
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reviewing its bi-lateral trade policy. It is probable that the 


future bi-lateral trade pacts will be strengthened by what 


may be termed as barter arrangements.. 


The Government will soon complete the. arrangement for 
acquiring the only commercial shipbuilding yard in the coun- 
‘try. The yard at Vizagapatam, owned by Scindias, will here- 
after be managed by a joint-stock company in which Govern- 
ment and Scindias will have a joint proprietory interest. 
Negotiations will be shortly initiated with French = ship- 
builders in’ order to interest themselves in the management. 

Yet another interesting development is the successful end 
of the talks between Government and the three oil companies 
for establishing refineries in this country. The agreement 
with the Standard Vacuum permits the oil company to import 
crude oil free of duty for a period of 30 years and the re- 
quisite machinery at a concessional rate of 5% per cent. ad 
valorem import duty. 25 per cent. of the capital amounting 
to $35 million of the proposed Indian rupee company will be 
open to subscription by Indian nationals and the company 


will be exempted from certain sections of the Industrial Re- 
gulation Act. Burma Shell and Caltex will also be offered 
Similar terms. | 

Government’s attitude towards the Indian jute industry 
is likely to undergo a fundamental change in order to facilit- 


_ ate its rehabilitation and raise its ability to sell cheap jute 
goods at competitive rates abroad. Already the Jute industry 


has reverted to 48 hours a week working. Pakistan appears 
to be negotiating with Dundee for developing its raw jute 
mills which will produce what Dundee does not. The next 
budget is expected to effect a cut in the export duties on 
Indian jute goods. 

The loss in cotton textiles output caused by the power cut 
in Bombay is likely to be offset by higher production in other 
centres. The supply of raw materials is adequate but the 
price control scheme, particularly in respect of fine and super- 
fine goods, is acting as a deterrent. Manufacturers are press- 
ing Government to limit the control to a stipulated level of 
output leaving the excess for the free market. . 


oe INDIA’S JUTE INDUSTRY 


It was India’s climate which gave her such an advantage 
in growing jute. And indeed, outside the sub-continent, 
successful growth is rare. .In Formosa, some jute is grown 
and during the recent war, when Latin America was cut off 
from her traditional supplies, attempts were made to grow 
it there but only moderate success has been achieved. 


The best jute comes from an upland plant of the lime 
tree family and grows to a height of 12 feet. It is from 
the slender stem that the fibre is obtained. A somewhat 
smaller plant, grown in lowland areas, gives a less satisfac- 
tory fibre. Jute is sown in the spring and harvested in the 
autumn and during that time, its growth is most favoured by 
a hot and damp climate. The bast layer of the plant, which 
contains the fibre, is separated from the plant by steeping 
in rivers, water tanks or stagnant pools for a period varying 
with the crop and the water used, for anything @rom two days 
to three weeks. This process is called retting. é 


In some districts, the leaves of the plant are allowed to 
drop off before retting in order to prevent discolouration. To 
avoid deterioration, the fibre is removed before it begins 
to separate from the stem. The retting process is thought to 
weaken the fibre and attempts are being made to devise 
cheap mechanical processing to develop an improved fibre. 


The raw material is grown largely on peasant holdings” 


and then sold to the large manufacturers. There are four 
main sections of the industry after this stage—merchants, 
spinners, weavers and finishers. The merchant is an im- 


portant intermediary within the industry and may himself 


commission cloth from yarn. Spinning and weaving is often 
done by the same firm. And other firms also carry out the 
additional processes of calendering, dyeing, finishing and 
bag sewing. 


Jute is first batched from a number of bales with special 
characteristics. The mixture or blending is done with a 
view to obtaining the textile required. It is then passed 
through a softening machine, with spirally fluted rollers, 
while softening action is assisted by adding water and warm 
_ fish and mineral oils in the machine process. 

Jute fibre is not suitable for line yarns and the iow 
process, as in the cheaper kind of flax yarns in general. Jute 
is put in whole through carding machines, where it is drawn 
or combed as the next step in spinning. The fibre is next 
put through the breaker card, which breaks the long jute- 
fibres, often of seven feet or more down to lengths of from 


14 in. to 18 in., at the same time cleaning and parallelising 
them 


Then the thee goes from the breaker card as a continuous 
lap or sliver three. or four inches broad, into cans. About a 
dozen at a time of these are then transferred to the finisher 
card, where the fibre is drawn out or combed to a finer degree, 
the attenuation being brought about by doffing rollers, running 
at 15 times the surface speed of the feed rollers. 
delivered into a single can. After carding, the fibre is teased 
out, cleaned and straightened. 


Tne tirst drawing frame—equipped with feed or -;e- 
taining rollers, travelling gills with steel teeth and drawing 
and delivery rollers—next takes the four slivers from the 
finishing card. By this the fibres are further . drawn and 
combed and emerge as one sliver, the drawing process con- 
tinues by running the drawing through delivery rollers some 
four and a half times faster than the feed rollers. 


Doubling the sliver in the delivery rollers helps to or 
ise the sliver and mix the jute. The process is repeated on 
a. second drawing frame, and finally on a roving frame, a 
smaller and finer type of drawing frame, provided in addition, 
with a spinner and flyer for twisting the fibres into a loose 
thread and a bobbin for winding them before the bobbins of 
the “rove” are delivered to the spinning frame. In the’case 
of the heaviest yarns the rove may be ready for use without 
further spinning. 
at present, the roving process can be eliminated. 


Until fairly recently, the Indian jute industry was 
geared to produce a comparatively narrow range of goods. 
Its situation for producing manufactures is, however, almost 
ideal. It is situated near the supplies of raw jute. Coal 
is readily available and river transport is cheap. In addition, 
the labour supply has been abundant at low wages. It 
possesses a most convenient doorway to world markets in the 
large port of Calcutta, from which it can pour through its 
stream of finished goods. In Calcutta, the mills are large 
and frequently carry out all the processes mentioned above 
on one premises. 


With its vast natural advantages, although it tended rm 
lag behind in some technical methods, the industry was able 
to cut out many of its rivals Thus India has almost a 
monopoly of the British~market-for heavy, low-quality bags. 
A large part of the hessian bag trade has been captured and 
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It is then — 


In a later development not commonly used 
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improved qualities also have begun to compete with the tradi- 
tional’home of finer jute manufactures—Dundee. 


The result has been that, in accordance with the general 


policy of the Indian Republic the jute industry there has — 


been stimulated and the outlet for its products has grown. 
That is not to say that India has not met many difficulties 
in the way of a steady expansion. Relations with Pakistan, 
if nothing else, have seen to that. But with improved sup- 
plies from within her own borders and with. the inspiration 
common throughout the Union, the irdustry continues to 
grow. 


With some of its largest difficulties now overcome, 
through the signing of the trade agreement with India’s 
neighbour, the industry may look forward to a satisfactory 
future in' which it can capture an ever-growing share of the 
market for jute goods in the world. 

In spite of fibre’s current popularity as packaging 
material, the men in the jute world are aware of the poten- 
tial competition from other fibres and from paper. In con- 
sequence, in addition to improving the quality of their pro- 
duct, they are intent on widening the number of uses to which 
jute may be put. The number of industries in which jute 
plays a part grows every year. It has long been the basis 
of linoleum and carpets. For boots and shoes, it is used as 
lining and in clothes, it is used for padding and stiffening. 
Wire ropes, roofing felts, motor car body linings, furnishing 
fabrics, meat wrappers and other essential uses point to the 
vital part which jute plays in everyday life, 

It is the universal packing material for food grains, 
vegetables, wool, coffee, flour, sugar, coal and a host of 
other commodities. Jute bags are employed for food because 


INDIA’S CIVIL AVIATION 


I'urther progress was made in Civil aviation 
during 1950-51 with the starting of new services, 
opening of new aerodromes and communication 
stations and provision of greater facilities for civil 
aviation training. The activities of the India Meteo- 
rological Department also expanded during the 


year and a stage has been reached when most of the 


meteorological instruments can be made within the 
country. A number of new overseas Communica- 
tion Services were introduced. The Government 
Telephone factory at Bangalore was converted into 
a private Limited Company and an accelerated pro- 


gramme for the manufacture of telephones and 


equipment has been drawn up and is being imple- 
mented. 


Progress in Civil Aviation 


The activities of the Civil Aviation Department con- 
tinued to increase during the year 1950-51. A number of 
aerodromes and communication stations were taken over from 
the States and the Unions of States under the Federal Iinan- 
cial Integration Scheme, several new aerodromes and com- 
munication stations were opened in various parts of the 
country, particularly in Assam, and an Engineering School 
and a Repair and Overhaul Organisation were started at the 
Civil Aviation Training Centre, Allahabad. 

On the 3lst December 1950, nine air transport companies 
were operating scheduled services on 35 routes and 18 com- 
panies including those engaged in scheduled services were 
operating non-scheduled services under permits issued by the 
Director General of Civil Aviation. 


the fibre from which they are made is tough and can stand 


‘up to akmost any amount of hard work. This versatility of 
jute has played a great part in the extension of the trade and - 
encourages those who are engaged in it to provide the oe 


ment necessary to keep abreast of the demands. 

-~ Jute can be made proof against-mildew attack and it 
also lends itself to effective fire-proofing. 
in brilliant colours and it can be, washed and made water 
resistant. It can also be mixed with other fibres. It has 


also been shown that it is possible to line jute bags to make 


them suitable for transporting many different types of goods. 


- Bags intended for carrying perishable foodstuffs, fruit and 


vegetables can be specially prepared. 


Pliofilm put in as a lining ensures that food will be ues 
Far carrying fine. 
grains or flour, a lining of paper may be inserted, so that 
‘the sacks do not leak. For heavier goods, such as nails and 
metal, bitumastic. materials. can be employed to impregnate 


in its fresh state for a considerable time. 


the bags as rust preventative and strengthener. 


All jute is of a hard woody nature but the best fibres 


are a pale yellow colour with a silky lustre, easily spun and 
comparatively strong. Others, those used for textiles, are 
bright-coloured, comparatively soft and strong as well. 
really coarse -and very strong varieties are used for ropes. 
Weak fibred kinds and jute buts are employed in paper- 
making, 
colour, are made from a fibre of bad colour itself, but which 


is long, soft and fine in quality. Jute yarns may be bleached 


and dyed but, for the most part, they are used in their natural 
state. 
sacking, carpets, tarpaulins, and backings for linoleums. - 


& COMMUNICATIONS 


The ecmparative figures of air operations undertaken and 
the tiaffic carried by Indian air transport companies in 1950 
and the four preceding years are given below:— | 


, | Revenue 
Hours Miles Passengers Freight Mails Capacity load 
Year flown flown carried carried carried ton miles ton 
(lis. ) (Ibs. ) operate l miles 
carried 
1946 29,539 4,520,046 105,25 1,885,726 1,026,403 8,536,457 6,391,219 
1947 59,912 8,361,673 254,9 ' §,647,562 1,495,073 18,596,778 14,355,164 
1948 78,961 12,648,765 341, 186 11,968,736 1,582,645 26,320,058 19,295,532 
1949 93,943 15,098,354 357,415 22,499,679 &,031,959 36,538,348 23,249,052 
1950 117,422 18,896,139 452,869 80,006,755 8,356,144 52, 251, 865 34,414,327 


These figures show all round increase from 1949 to 1950. - 


Freight and mails increased by 256 per cent. and 66 per cent. 
respectively, and capacity ton miles operated and the revenue 
load ton miles carried, by 43 per cent. and 48 per cent. respec- 
tively. The number of passengers carried by air increased 
by about one lakh. 

Financial assistance granted from 1st March 1949 to 
Indian air transport companies and Flying Clubs at the rate 
of annas nine per gallon of petrol used in flying within India 


and between India and Pakistan was continued during the 


year. This subsidy was expected to cost Rs. 6.75 million 
during 1950-51: 


An Air Transport Inquiry Committee was constituted in 
February, 1950, to enquire into the existing state of air trans- 
port in India and to advise Government on the best 
lines on which future development might~ be organised. 
The Committee submitted its report about the middle of 
September 1950; 


of Government. | 
As regards External Air Transport,: Air-India Interna- 


tional, which was operating three: services a week to London 


It can be dyed. 


The 


Some yarns and cloth, not required to be of a high 


The common fabrics made from jute are hessians, 


the report is now under the consideration. 
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from Bombay showed for its operations in 1949 a profit of 
Rs. 928,000 and, in accordance with the terms of its agree- 
ment with the Government of India, the Company paid to 
Government an amount of Rs. 210,000 in partial repayment of 
the subsidy of Rs. 1.979 million granted to it by the Govern- 
ment last year towards the losses incurred by it during 1948. 


Bharat Airways extended its weekly Calcutta-Bangkok 
service to Singapore. Indian National Airways Limited in- 
troduced a weekly air service on the route Calcutta-Patna- 
Kathmandu and a shuttle service on the Patna-Kathmandu 
route during the year under review. 


Participation in International Conferences 


India continued to take an active part in the Interna- 
tional Civil Aviation Organization. She was represented at 
the Fourth Assembly of the Organization which met at Mon- 
treal in May-June 1950. India has been a member of the 
Council of the Organization since its inception and was again 
elected member this year for a further period of three years. 


A meeting of the Frequency Assignment Planning Com- 
. mittee of the Organization, for the South East Asia Region, 
was held in New Delhi during April-May 1950. Representa- 
tives of the ten countries of the Region participated in the 
mecting. The meeting reviewed the frequency allotments 
made by the International Tele-Communications Union and 
drew up a plan to distribute them throughout the Region. 
A Radio Consultative Conference of the neighbouring States 
was also held in New Delhi for a week from the 7th August 
1950 for evolving a unified approach towards the finalisation 
of a world frequency list. 

India participated in the Second Middle East Regional 
Air Navigation Meeting of the International Civil Aviation 
Organization which was held at Istanbul in October 1950. 


Aerodromes and Air Routes Service 


Forty-eight aerodromes were being maintained and 
operated by the Civil Aviation Department at the énd of the 


financial year 1949-50. Since then, two more aerodromes— 


located at Gauhati and Barrackpore—and eighteen aero- 
dromes taken over from the States.and Unions of States 
under the Federal Financial Integration arrangements have 
- been added to their charge. Four new airstrips were also 
constructed at Kamalpur, Khowai, Kailashahar and Belonia 
in Tripura State in order to connect the various divisions of 
Tripura with the State of Assam on the one hand and the 
rest of India on the other. The total number of aerodromes 
now maintained and operated by the Civil Aviation Depart- 
ment is 72. Besides these aerodromes, airstrips. are being 
constructed at Shella, North Lakhimpur, Sadiya and Pasighat 


in Assam. The programme for equipping the aerodromes. to | 


standards prescribed by the International Civil Aviation 
Organization is being gradually implemented. The progress 
had however to be slowed down due to the prevailing financial 
stringency. | | 


In view of the pressing need for economy in expenditure, 
it is not proposed to undertake any large scale development 
of this service in 1951-52. Efforts will be directed mainly 
towards strengthening the equipment of the existing aero- 
dromes and providing facilities at the aerodromes which are 


either under construction or are being taken over from the 
Air Forces. 


The Aeronautical Communication Service made consider- 
able progress during 1950. Six communication _ stations 


located at Jaipur, Rajkot, Porbandar, Keshod, Bhavnagar and. 


Trivandrum were taken over from the States and Unions of 
States under the Federal Financial Integration Scheme. New 
stations were organised at Tezpur, Jorhat and Kumbhigram 
for providing communication facilities between Assam and 
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the rest of India. In addition, six stations were opened at 


Baroda, Akola, Warangal, Chakulia, Lalitpur and Asansol to 
meet the special requirements of the Night Air Services. 
Communication facilities were also provided at Barrackpore 
to cope with increased air traffic between Assam and Cal- 
cutta. The total number of Communication Stations now 
maintained and operated by the Director General of Civil 
Aviation is 52. The next year’s programme envisages the 
devclopment of stations at Ranchi, Imphal, Muzzaffarpur, 
Kathmandu and a few other places. 7 | 

Besides the opening of new stations, considerable pro- 
gress has been made in the strengthening of the existing 
channels of communications. 


Training in Civil Aviation 

In addition to the Flying Training School and the Aero- 
drome School which were opened at the Civil Aviation Train- 
ing Centre, Allahabad, in August 1948 for the training of 


pilots and Air Traffic Control Officers and operators an organi- 


zation for the day to day maintenance, repair and overhaul 
of training aircraft is being established at the Centre with 
the equipment available at No. 4 C.M.U. Barrackpore. An 


Engineering School for the training of Ground Engineers is 


also being started at the Centre with two additional Instric- 


tors. As a measure of economy, the Communication School | 


which has been operating at Saharanpur’ since November 
1946, has been transferred to Allahabad with effect from the 
23rd December 1950. 

In addition to the nine Flying Clubs operating at Delhi, 
Bombay, Jullundur, Calcutta, Patna, 
satellite Centre at Allahabad), Bhubaneshwar, Nagpur and 
Madras during 1949-50, two more Clubs viz. the Aero Club, 
Hyderabad and the Mysore Government Flying Training 
School, Bangalore, were admitted to the Central Government 


_ Subsidy scheme during 1950-51. The Scheme of limited sub- 


sidy for flying centres developing as satellite of older estab- 
lished flying clubs, has been extended to the Kanpur Centre 
of the Lucknow Club, the Ahmedabad Centre of the Bombay 
Club and the Patiala Centre of the Jullundur Club. During 
1950, the Flying. Clubs trained 214 pilots for ‘A’ licence, 
3 pilots for ‘A-1’ licence and 87 pilots for ‘B’ licence. On 
the 1st January 1951, they had 2,572. members and 364 
trainees and employed. 32 Instructors. | note 


The Indian Gliding Association, Bombay, received further 
subsidies during the year. The Association aims at training — 


80 Glider-pilots per year up to the ‘C’ certificate. Its acti- 
vities are carried out in the glider-drome near Poona. -A 
new Gliding Club has been started in New Delhi. 


An experimental project was undertaken at Allahabad to 
develop gliders from indigenous materials. A Primary Glider © 
has been. built and tested and work is in progress on a second: 


Primary Glider and Intermediary Glider. The scheme :;js 
estimated to cost Rs. 23,800 during 1950-51 and a provision 
of Rs. 35,000 has been made for the next year. 
Capital Works : 

A number of important works completed during the year 


were: the construction of airstrips at Kailashahar, Khowai, 


Kamalpur and Belonia in Tripura State, the erection: of 
hangars at Dum Dum, Madras and Lucknow, the construction 
and improvement of runways at Allahabad and Barrackpore, 
etc. Some other important works which were started during 
the previous years are still in progress and will be com- 
pleted shortly. The new works which have been started during 
the year and are now in progress are the construction of an 
aerodrome at Mangalore, the construction of airstrips at 
Shella, North Lakhimpur, Sadiya and Pashighat in Assam, 


the strengthening and lengthening of runways at Santa Cruz, 
the construction of a terminal building at Nagpur, the pro- 


Lucknow (with the | 
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vision of lighting facilities at Dum Dum, the construction 
of residential accommodation at Ahmedabad, Nagpur, Gau- 
hati, Dum Dum, Lucknow and Bagdogra. . Certain other 
works of minor importance but of an essential nature were 
also started at these and other aerodromes. 


Out of the budget provision for 1951-52 a substantial 
amount will be spent on the completion of the works now in 
hand. The rest of the amount will be utilised for certain 
essential works. 


Meteorological Department 


The India Meteorological DidGeindine continued to dis- 
charge its various functions. of supplying weather service to 
civil and military aviation, navy, agriculture, irrigation, 
public works, commercial bodies, etc., of issuing day to. day 
weather reports and forecasts and farmers’ weather bulletins 
and the publication of seasonal forecasts of rainfall and the 
supply of climatological data to a large variety of users. 
Demands of civil aviation continued to be on the increase, 
particularly at the international airports of Bombay, Calcutta 
and Delhi and in the Bengal-Assam area in connection 
with the Assam air lift. The Centre has further taken over 
the meteorological observatories which were formerly run by 
Part B States. It is further the aim of the Department 
to manufacture all the instruments it requires in its own 
workshops. The manufacture of meteorological, seismolo- 
gical and other instruments at the departmental workshops 
at Poona and New Delhi was continued at the usual level. 
As far as the manufacture of meteorological equipment is 
concerned a stage has been reached when most of the meteo- 
rological instruments, excepting thermometers, can be made 
within the country. A new radio-sonde ground equipment 


for the departmental C-lyhe radio-sonde’ instrument 


designed. A few new types of meteorological instruments 
including a rainfall recording instrument which can operate 


without attention for six months and a new type of rainfall 


intensity recorder, were constructed during the year. 


Overseas Communications Service 


This service is responsible for the working of telegraph, 
telephone and radio photo services between India and foreign 
countries. The service was nationalised with effect from 
the 1st January 1947 before which it was being worked by a 
private Company called the Indian Radio and Cable Com- 
munications Company Limited. 


The following services are operated at present by the © 


Overseas Communications Service:—(a) Wireless Telegraph 


_ Service—Direct circuits (i) between Bombay and. London, 
'» Melbourne, Shanghai, Tokyo, New York and Kabul and (ii) 


between New Delhi and London. 


(b) Radio Telephone Service—Direct circuit between 
Bombay and London and Bombay and Djakarta. (c) Photo- 
telegram Service—Direct circuit between Bombay and London 
and Bombay and New York and via London to U.S.A. and 
Europe. (d) Submarine Cable Telegraph Service—Connect- 
ing (i) Bombay to London via Aden, Port Sudan, Alexandria, 
etc., for the European traffic, (ii) Madras with Penang, 
Singapore, Hongkong, etc., for the Far Eastern traffic, (iii) 


The transport position on the Railways showed 
improvement during the year 1950-51. A number 
of railway projects were completed during the year 


and it is proposed to spend Rs. 55.6 million during 


1951-52 for the construction of new lines, projects 


Bombay with Zanzibar via Aden for East and South Atricam 
traffic. ‘ 


The Service in the year were:—A Radio Tele-— 
phone circuit with Djakarta. A Direct service between | 
Bombay and Tokyo and a direct Wireless Telegraph’ service 
between Bombay and Djakarta. Further it has been decided 
to establish a wireless telegraph circuit between India and 
Thailand and the opening of the following circuits is being 
actively considered: 


(1) Re-opening of the second direct Wireless Telegraph 
circuit to U.S.A. originally worked at the other end by the 
RCA Inc.; (2) Wireless Telegraph circuit to Moscow; (3Y 
Wireless Telegraph circuit to Bangkok; (4) Wireless Tele- 
graph circuit to Teheran; (5) Radio-Telephone circuit to. 
Tokyo; (6) Radio-Telephone circuit to Cairo. | 


At present. the Overseas Communications Service has. 
cable terminals at Bombay and Madras and Wireless Tele- 
phone, terminals at Bombay and Delhi. A 5-¥ear Plan of 
development of foreign communications which has_ been 
drawn up provides for the opening of a new station at Cal- 
cutta and for the extension of the existing stations. As 
originally designed this Plan was estimated to cost about 
Rs. 20 millions. Due to lack of funds, however, the plan has 
had to be revised. The revised plan will cost about Rs. 10 ; 
million. It will be implemented in. stages during the quin-. 
cuennium 1951-56. The estimated expenditure in 1951-52 is 
Rs. 2.0 million. 


Telephone Factory 


The Government Telephone Factory which was establish-. 
ed at Bangalore in July 1948 for the manufacture of auto- 
matic telephone and carrier equipment was formed into a 
private company known as the Indian Telephone Industries 
Limited with effect from the lst February 1950. This step 


_was taken to enable the undertaking being worked on com- 


mercial lines. The Company registered under the 
Mysore Companies Act, 1938. About 90 per cent of the share 
capital of the company is held by the Government of India 
and the Mysore Government. The remaining capital is held 
by the Automatic Telephone and Electric Company Limited 
to which free shares of the face value of £50000 have been 
allotted in accordance with the terms of the Agreement be- 
tween the Government of India and that Company. The 
Shares are not available to the public. 


The Indian Telephone Industries Limited is anne by. 
a Board of Directors with the Secretary, Ministry of Com- 
munications, as the Chairman of the Board. 


Assembly of telephones is proceeding satisfactorily and 


.24,258 telephones were assembled up to the end of January 


1951. An accelerated programme ~of- production has been . 
drawn up and is being implemented. Manufacture of tele- 
phone parts has already started in the factory and about 90. 
per cent of the parts are now manufactured in India. . It is 
expected that the factory will be able to manufacture all 
parts of telephone and other equipment by the end of 1952. 
When the factory goes into full production India will become 
self-sufficient in the matter of telephone equipment. 


INDIA’S TRAN SPORT POSITION 


and restoration of The work in 
connection with the construction of a major port at 
Kandla is going well ahead and a National Harbour. 
Board has been constituted to advise the Govern- 
ment on matters relating to port development. As 


A 
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regards inland water transport possibilities of open- 
ing up new waterways and extending old ones are 
being investigated. Steps are also being taken to 
promote tourist traffic to India. In the field of 
road development a number of important national 
highway works were completed during the year and 
a number of them are still in progress. 


' Abolition of Railway Priority Organisation 


The gradual closing of the railway priority organisation 
which started in 1949 as a result of the improvement in the 
railway transport position in the country was completed by 
the end of March 1950. Although the transport position on 
the Railways had generally improved, it had by no means 
attained normalcy and in the absence of special powers pre- 
viously conferred by the Railways (Transport of Goods) Act, 


it was apprehended that the movement of essential commodi- © 


ties would be seriously affected on reversion to the pre- 
controlled system of booking in the order of registration on 
the principle of “first come first served.” The Indian Rail- 
ways Act 1890 was, therefore, amended’so as: to empower the 
tre Central Government to authorise the Railway Administra- 
tions either by a general or special order to give special faci- 
lities of preference for the transport of specified goods or 
- ppecified classes of goods along difficult sections. 


Coal Movements 7 

With the general improvements in the rail transport 
situation, railways were in a position to handle more coal 
than in the previous year.- Movements of coal to all places 
other than Saurashtra and stations served via Mokamehghat 
and Manihari-Sakrigali Ghats were highly satisfactory. The 
Railways are trying their best to increase the quota. Bovck- 
ing via Mokameh and Manihari ghats continued to be on a 


quota basis in view of the difficult transport position on the © 


Northern group of metre gauge railways. 


The prevailing high rates of coastal freight and the com- 
parative ease with which coal could be carried on railways 
resulted in a reduction in coal movements. along the coast. 


Railway Projects — 


_ A provision of Rs. 55.6 million has been made in 1951-52 
for the construction of new lines, projects and restoration of 
dismantled lines. Of this, Rs. 10.2 million is for New Works, 
and the balance for Works in Progress. The important works 
in progress are Mukerian-Pathankot Railway,-and the 
Kandla-Deesa Railway, with provision of Rs. 20 million and 
Rs. 14.7 million respectively during 1951-52. Out -of the pro- 
vision of Rs. 10.2 million for New Works, Rs. 4.5 million is 
for Chunar-Robertsganj Construction on the E. I. Railway, 
Rs. 500,000 for Pihij-Nadiad Construction on the B. B. & C. I. 
Railway, and Rs. 5.2 million for: Restoration of eight dis- 
mantled lines, namely, Vasad-Kathana and. Cambay Bunder 
siding on the B. B. & C. I. Railway, Tinpahar, Rajmahal, 
Bijnor-Chandpur Siau and Unao-Madhoganj-Balamau on the 
E. I. Railway, Nagrota-Jogindranagar 6n the E. P. Railway, 
and Madura-Bodinakanuar and Shoranur-Nilambur on the S. I 
Railway. 


Besides, an extensive rehabilitation programme has been 
inaugurated this year involving large scale procurement, both 
in India and from abroad, of rolling stock, machinery and 
equipment; this will reflect itself progressively in improve- 
ments in operative efficiency. The locomotive factory at Chit- 
_taranyan has gone into production and the Government spon- 
sored .Tata Engineering and Locomotive works have also com- 
pleted arrangements for their going early into production thus 
taking us a step forward in the attainment of self-sufficiency 
in meeting the requirements of our railways for power. 


Port Development 


In pursuance of the recommendations of the West Coast 
Major Port Development Committee, a National Harbour 
Board has been constituted to advise on matters of general 


policy relating to Port management and development, includ- — 


ing their effects on industry, commerce, shipping, railways, 
ete., so as to ensure integrated consideration of all important 
Port matters. The Board consists of representatives of the 
Ministries concerned in the Government of India, the Maritime 
States, Major Port Authorities and the Development commis- 
sioner, Kandla. At its first meeting held on the 28th August 
1950, the Board recommended the addition to itself of four 
more members so as to provide one representative each of 
trade and industry, shipping, country-craft owners and labour. 
The ‘interests concerned are being consulted with regard to 
their representation. 

The work in connection with the construction of a Major 
Port at Kandla is going well ahead. The various surveys 
and investigations necessary for the collection of the data re- 
quired for the project, have all been practically completed. 


As regards minor ports India has over 200 such ports 
spread over her long coastline serving the Arabian Sea and 
the Bay of Bengal. Only about half the number are in good 
condition and the large majority of these are mere roadsteads. 
All, these Ports are subject to the administrative control of 
the State Governments and a good deal had to be done for 
introducing uniformity in the admininstrative set up of and 
financial control over these ports. The National Harbour 
Board after examining the matter had recommended that a 


marine survey of selected minor ports should be carried out | 


by a Gentral Organisation systematically and an _ enquiry 
should be held and necessary data collected with a view to 
bring about. Action is being taken on these recommendations. 
Inland Water Transport 

Inland Waterways and traffic thereon being essentially a 


State subject, the present role of the Central Government is 


largely one of co-ordination of problems affecting more than 
one state and more than one form of transport. Co-ordination 
of inland water transport with railways and roads is the most 
important problem in this respect and the Government. of India 


are already committed to the co-ordinated development ci each 


form of transport in its appropriate sphere in preferenc2 to. 
other forms which are less suited to meet the local needs. 


It is, accordingly, visualised that a time will come when there 


will be the development of waterways on the same lines and 
on the same principles as the National Highways. The pro- 
vision in the Constitution regarding National waterways gives 
the necessary legal sanction for this purpose. | 

With a view to assessing the possibilities of developing 
water transport in regions best suited for this form of transport 


a detailed questionnaire calling for such information on a | 


number of relevant points was, accordingly, sent to the State 
Governments in 1949 a majority of whom have replied. 

The Navigation Branch of the CWINC undertakes traffic 
surveys on existing and new waterways and is investigating 


the possibilities of opening up new waterways and extending 


old ones. Mr, Otto Popper, a navigation expert, deputed by 
the ECAFE in 1950 to advise the Government of India on the 
development of inland waterways reported that waterways 


of India “‘if systematically organized and exploited, they could | 


become equal partners to her railways in ‘addition to their use 
for irrigation purposes.” 


Among the navigable rivers of the country, the Ganga, 
from Buzar to Allahabad, and the Ghogra, up to Bahram Ghat, 
are receiving the attention of the CWINC and of the Ministry 
of Transport for revival of water traffic. Following these 
waterways, the Tapti and the Gandak rivers in the Uttar 
Pradesh and Bihar will be taken up for development. 
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The investigations so far carried out by the CWINC 
show that it is feasible to connect the western and eastern 
coasts of India by the construction of suitable dams, weirs 
and locks on the Narbada, the Rihand, the Sone and the Ganga. 
These will be multi-purpose projects catering not only for 
navigation across the country, but to the irrigation of millions 
of acres, development of large blocks of power and flood 
control in the: river valleys. It is also possible, with the 
waters of the Tista, to connect by a dual purpose watercourse 
Assam and West Bengal. 


These schemes are all necessarily long-range, and depend 
for their development of the availability of finances, men and 
material. 


Road Development 

National Highway Policy remains guided by the principles 
embodied in the National Highways Scheme which came into 
operation on the ist April 1947 and will continue to be in 
force until a national highway law is enacted. 


Under the existing policy, the Central Government’s 


_ ability is limited to the system of roads, at present provisional- 
ly classed as national highways, which comprise about 50 
road rents. 


Among the important national highway works completed 


during the year were the construction of an approach road to _ 


Malviya Bridge at Banaras, building of the Barakar Bridge 
and approaches in miles 250 of the G.T. Road in Bihar and the 
construction of the Kuakhai bridge near Bhubaneshwar in 
Orissa. Appreciable progress was further made in eliminating 
missing links. There were about 1,080 miles of missing links 
in the national highway system as it stood after partition; 
out of these about 110 miles have been completed and 130 miles 


= — 


are in progress of completion. In addition along the existing 


sections, some 900 miles were improved by the end of Decem- 
ber 1950 and the —— of 390 miles more is in pro- 


gress. 


Promotion of Tourist Traffic 


Tourist traffic has become a large aiede business and many 
countries have come to depend upon it as an important source 
of foreign exchange. India has a wealth of tourist attractions 
and there is no reason why she should not be able to attract 
American and other foreign tourists. The essential prere- 
quisites for attracting foreign tourists are provision of im- 
proved amenities and planned publicity. The Government of 
India have accordingly directed their efforts towards the reali- 
sation of these objectives. The first step was taken in 1948 
when the Ministry of Transport constituted an ad hoc Tourist 
Traffic Committee consisting of representatives of the Minis- 
tries concerned and of tourist, transport and hotel industries. 


In 1949, a Tourist Traffic Branch was set up in the Mimistry 


of Transport. The year under review witnessed an expan- 
sion of the organisation and its activities in several directions. 
A chain of Regional Tourist Offices has been established at 
important cities viz., Bombay, Calcutta, Delhi and Madras and 
satisfactory liaison arrangements have been made with the 
Government of Kashmir, Orissa, Hyderabad and Mysore. 


In October, 1950, the Central Tourist Traffic Advisory. 
Committee was reconstituted and its term was fixed at 
two years. It is the intention to set up Regional Tourist 
Advisory Committees after some time. Early in 1950, an in- 
formal American Tourist Promotion Group was constituted to 
advise the Government specially on the measures necessary 
for attracting American tourists to India. This Committee 
has also done useful work. 


PAKISTAN’S TEA INDUSTRY | 


By A. Brabant 


(Tea Officer, Government of Pakistan) 


‘At present Pakistan’s share of the total acreage, allotted 
by the International Tea Committee to the principal tea- 
producing countries, amounts to 79,400 acres. The tea- 
growing area is concentrated in the Districts of Sylhet and 
Chittagong where favourable soil conditions and _ sufficient 
rainfall contributed to the success of the industry which in 
1945, celebrates the first centenary of its existence. Taking 
into account that initial progress had been slow and that many 
prejudices against tea drinking had tobe overcome, the present 
output of roughly 55 million lbs. of tea can be rated as an 
outstanding achievement. One hundred and thirty five tea 
estates are now in existence, the majority of which can favour- 
ably compare with the best plantation in other tea-producing 
countries. Large factories, equipped with modern devices and 
up-to-date machinery, cope successfully with the immense 
qualities of leaf which-are harvested: during the main season 
(May to October) by this means ensuring the frictionless 
manufacture of fine types of tea.which are in great demand 


for blending purpose and which are equally suitable for con- 


sumption in.an unblended condition. 


The achievements of Pakistan’s tea industry are not the 
result of haphazard actions. Planning and foresight play 
an important role and it is gratifying to note a number of 
recent steps. which are destined to benefit the tea industry 
in particular. The Pakistan Tea Board, constituted in 1951 
has charted an extensive programme which is already partly 
implemented. The establishment of a Tea Research Station 


has made gbod progress and it can fairly be anticipated 


that the intensified research -will not only permit the evolution 
of better and higher-yielding species of tea plants, but will 
also improve the flavour and the appearance of the manufac- 
tured product. The Research Station will particularly con- 
centrate on the need and requirements of East Bengal’s tea 


plantations which differ from those tea-growing areas 


elsewhere. 


Realising that no purpose would be served by improving 


the harvest results of the tea industry without creating 
additional transport and export facilities, the Government of 
Pakistan have placed new warehouses at the disposal of the 


tea industry at the port of Chittagong. A number of new 
specially designed sheds were erected and it is now possible 
to store large numbers of chests under ideal conditions. 
Steamers arriving regularly from overseas, can load tea with 
a minimum of delay, a measure which renders shipment from 
Chittagong particularly convenient to shippers and buyers. 


The tea plantations employ at present almost 100,000 
persons, all of whom may be regarded as skilled workers. 
Most of them are the descendants of generations of workers 
who have spent their entire lives on these plantations. They 
enjoy privileges which are hardly available to plantation 
workers elsewhere and although such measures constitute 
a considerable financial strain on the estates concerned, it is 
realized that a contented labour force adds to the success of 
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the industry which, may it be pointed again, takes particu- 


lar pride in doing its very best with the exclusive aim of 


supplying fine tea from Pakistan. 

Tea is next to jute, East Bengal’s most important export 
article. The first tea estate, situated near Sylhet, was 
established in 1854. The industry made rapid progress; the 
number of. plantations increased to 135, with a total permitted 
acreage of 79,400 acres. Production during 1951 is estimated 
at 52 to 55 million lbs. of dry tea. The great majority of 
Pakistan’s tea gardens is situated in the Sylhet District; a 
small number is found in the Chittagong District and in the 
Chittagong Hill Tract and one garden is located in the Tripura 


District. The estates vary in size; the smallest measure 15 


acres while the largest has a registered acreage of 2,500 acres.. ° 


The small gardens invariably belong to; Pakistani Nationals; 
the extensive plantations are European-owned. It is estimated 
that the entire capital, invested in the tea _ industry, 
amounts to almost Rs. 500,000,000. The low altitude at 
which tea is grown in East Bengal has made it impossible to, 
manufacture a type of tea equal to those which are grown at, 
Darjeeling, in the Nilgiris or in higher regions of Ceylon 
Pakistan tea has, nevertheless, many outstanding advantages, 
namely pungency, strength, good liquoring characteristics and 
good appearance. Such tea is ideally suited for blending. 


SURVEY OF TRANSPORTATION OF BURMA 


{nland Waterways 


Burma’s rivers comprise her oldest form of transporta- 
tion. While the country’s dependence upon river transport 
has been substantially diminished by the development of rail- 
ways and highways, river transport remains important and, 
indeed, for some areas and some commodities, essential. The 
total river traffic may be divided into two segments, first 
that carried by common carriers (principally the Irrawaddy 
Flotilla Company and its successor, the Inland Water Trans- 
port Board),-and secondly that conveyed on a contract or 
private basis by a host of .launches, sampans, barges, rafts, 
etc. ‘ Statistics are, of course, available only on the first 
segment, and indicate that river transport before the war 
carried only about a third of the tonnage of the Burma 
Railways, but the incalculable volume of traffic carried on 
private craft or simply floated down the rivers would probably 
raise total waterway traffic at least to the level of rail 
traffic. 


At the present time IWT tonnage is about half of rail 
tonnage, while ton-miles are slightly greater, indicating a 
considerably longer average haul. IWT passenger traffic is, 
however, only a fraction of rail passenger traffic. 


The major river routes in Burma consist of the Irrawaddy 
River, from the delta to Bhamo, approximately 1,000 miles, 
navigable throughout by steamers of three-foot draft at all 
seasons; and the Chindwin, a branch of the Irrawaddy, from 
_ Pakokku to Homalin, about 400 miles. In the® delta area 
there are numerous navigable waterways. The Twante Canal 


connects Rangoon with the Irrawaddy, and a second canal. 


of lesser commercial importance, connects the Rangoon and 
Sittang Rivers. Because of rapids and other natural ob- 


stacles the Salween and Sittang Rivers are not navigable for | 


any considerable length by larger vessels. 


Besides the general cargo carried by IWT vessels, river 
transport in Burma is particularly important for the move- 
ment of paddy to the mills and for the rafting of teak. 
Petroleum products are also distributed in central Burma 
between Prome and Mandalay from the refinery at Chauk 
principally by river. 

The property of the former Irrawaddy Flotilla Com- 
pany, the only important common carrier by river in Burma, 
was taken over by the government Inland Water Transport 
Board in 1948. The IWT suffered severely in the insurrec- 
tion of 1949, 21 of its vessels being sunk at Irome alore, 
with total damage estimated as in excess of Rs.10,000,000. 
Since mid-1950 the IWT has, however, becn able to resume 
many of its services, if on an irregular basis, and is now 
believed to be operating at a modest profit. 


Railways 


Railway construction in Burma was initiated in 1869, 
and the present system was substantially completed by 1896, 
although further branches were built as recently as 1936. 
The entire system came under government control in 1928. 
The important lines are those from Rangoon to Mandalay, 


386 miles; from Rangoon to Prome, 161 miles; from Man-°. 


dalay to Myitkina (the Mu Valley line), 387 miles; Mandalay 
to Lashio, 175 miles; Pegu through Moulmein to Anin, 200 
miles; and [,etpadan through Henzada to Bassein, 107 miles. 
Many of these lines are interrupted by ferries at major river 
crossings. Before the war total route mileage was 2,060 
miles, but as several branches were taken up by the Japanese 
or have been abandoned for other reasons present route 


mileage has declined to 1,750 miles, of which some 275 miles 


are not in operation at present... 


Prior to the recent war the Burma Railways Scenwssud: 


369 locomotives, 1500 carriages and 9100 goods wagons. 
Severe damage was also wrecked upon tine railway system 
during the war, only 99 locomotives, 2751 goods wagons and 


a handful of carriages surviving the conflict while 28 out 


of 51 bridges over 125 feet in length were destroyed. In 
all, it is estimated that 54% of the railways’ destroyable 


assets were destroyed or removed. Since the war, however, 


the rolling stock has been replenished by United States mili- 
tary equipment, including 57 Mikado locomotives and 1,000: 
wagons, and by 108 new locomotives delivered from the 
United Kingdom. The present rolling stock roster includes 
313 locomotives (37 Garrat, 151 heavy, 59 medium and 75 
light), 358 carriages (most of them converted from American 
bogie freight cars), and 6,300 wagons. An additional 200 


_ bogie carriages have been imported from India, but have 


not yet been put in service owing to the lack of interior fit- 
tings. The existing rolling stock is adequate to the present 
low ebb of traffic, but a severe shortage would develop if 
traffic were to be resumed‘on a normal scale. 


The Burma Railways are of metre gauge, the same stan- 


dard as prevails in Siam and Malaya, but they have no. 


physical connection with any other lines. (The “Siamese 


death railway” formed such a connection during the war,. 
but has been abandoned, completely on the Burmese side of 
the border). Standards and specifications generally corres- 
pond with those of the Indian railways. Except for a short 


stretch in the suburbs of Rangoon there is no automatic: 
signalling. Locomotives are equipped to burn either coal or: 
wood; as coal is scarce all of therh in Upper Burma now. 


burn wood. There has so far been no experimentation with 
dieselization here. 


The Burma Railways, have again suffered severely from 


the current insurrection. Until mid-1950 service was confined’ 


to a few isolated segments, but since then it has been 
restored on most of the major lines. The railway lines are, 


however, still being continuously harassed by the mining of - 


trains, burning of stations, destruction of bridges, etc., all’ 


of which are daily occurrences and the civil disturbances. 


have also made it impossible to proceed with the reconstruc- 


tion of certain large war-damaged bridges. Consequently, : 


present traffic is only a fraction of normal. The major inter- 
ruptions to through service are caused by the damaged Ava 


Bridge across: the Irrawaddy River near Mandalay, which 
has two central spans lacking; by the destroyed Sittang River- 
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.at each side to allow the passage of opposing vehicles. 


Mandalay and Lashio because of the destruction 


-Myitkyina. 
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bridge on the line heteioes Peru and Moulmein: and by the 
unrestored twenty mile gap north of Pyinmana, on the main, 
Rangoon—Mandalay _line. Reconstruction of the Gokteik 
Viaduct, on the Lashio branch, another major impediment 
4o normal operations, has just been completed. Restoration 
of the Irrawaddy and Sittang bridges is not, however, ex- 
pected in the near future. Smaller bridges which are destroy- 
‘a almost daily by rebel action are repaired almost as rapidly, 
but represent a constant drain upon the system’s energies 
and resources, and make impossible to resume service on 
anything approaching a normal scale. Under these circum- 
stances it is no surprise that the railway is operating at a 
heavy loss at present. 

In normal times passenger traffic contributed about one 
third of gross revenues. Passenger fares are nine pies per 
mile for the first 300 miles, eight pies per mile for the addi- 
tional distances, and 14 pies per mile on hill sections. 
freight classification and tariff are relatively simple; aside 
from two “schedule rates” of limited application there are 
only five classes, for which rates are expressed .in pies per 
100 viss on a sliding scale decreasing with distance. 


Highways 
Complete highway data for Burma is not available at 


‘present, as a large part of the road mileage is outside of 


government control and all roads have deteriorated severely 
during the civil disturbances of the last two and a half 
years. Any computation of total road mileage would: also 
vary widely according to one’s definition of a road; in certain 
some mule tracks fall technically 
within the category of “main roads,” as they connect district 


or township headquarters. The total mileage of motorable 


highways must, however, be about 14,000 of which roughly 
half are paved and half are mere dirt roads. Of the paved 
roads about 2,500 miles have asphalted surfaces. 
are usually twelve to eighteen feet wide, with broad shoulders 


unpaved roads must be considered difficult, and most of them 


probably impassable, during the rainy season. 


The most important highways, over which the bulk of 
‘Burma’s motor traffic is now moving, are (1) the Main Trunk 
Road, from Rangoon to Mandalay, 440 miles; (2) the Westerr 


‘Trunk Road, from Rangoon to Prome, 178 miles; and (3) 
‘the Burma Road, from Mandalay to the Chinese border, 290 


miles. Lashio, the railhead, was considered the terminus 


-of the Burma Road during its period of war-time fame, but 


since the war there has been no through rail service betweer, 
of the 
Gokteik Viaduct. The first two of these routes, and the Burma 
Road as far as Lashio, closely parallel important rail lines. 

Other roads of secondary importance, or over which 
through service is at present interrupted by rebel activitics, 


include the Southern Shan States route, from Meiktila, on 


the Main Tvnnk Road, through Taunggyi and Kentung to the 
Siamese border; the Southern Trunk Road, from Peyu 
‘through Moulmein to Mergui; and that portior of the Ledo or 
Stilwell Road between Mongyu, on the Burma Road, and 
The Southern Shan States route is at present 
under military control and carrying reiatively little com- 
mercial traffic. The Southern Trunk Road lacks an all- 
weather: connection with the Main Trunk Road, and is also 
under insurgent control southward from Moulmein. That 


portion of the Ledo Road between Myitkyina and the Assamese 


border is a dry-weather route only. Only a single, dry- 
weather road connects Central Burma with the Arakanese 


.coast, and most of these is under insurgent control at present. 
“The Burma Road is, accordingly, the only international high- 


“way route at. present open te through traffic. 

Burma’s highway system is, or in normal times would 
be, largely competitive with the railways. At present, how- 
ever, such competition is minimised, as the railways are 


‘ physically incapable of providing regular or reliable through 


service. The trucks, with their usual flexjbility, have been 
-able to resume service in areas recaptured from the insur- 


The | 


Pavements 


All 


gents more rapidly than the railways, and, while all forms of 
transportation have suffered sufficiently from rebel raids and 
attacks, the efforts of the insurgents to disrupt communica- 
tions seem to be concentrated against the railways. 


Motor vehicle registration for Burma as of December 31, 
1949 (the most recent date fox be sical a complete census is 
available) was as follows: 


Rangoon Districts Government Total 
Town 

Jeeps 2,865 2,852 320 6,037 
Cars. 3,033 1,027 466 4,526 
Motor Cycles 1,165 737 424 2,326 
Light Lorries 220 384 281 885 
3,344 9,909 2,799 16,052 
Buses 1,789 3,295 —— 5,084 
12,416 18,204 4,290 34,910 


Most of the heavy lorries are ex-U. S. Army 3 ton trucks, 
and many of the buses are converted trucks or weapon carriers. 
As the importation of new vehicles into Burma is severely 
restricted most of the vehicles in use here are relatively old 
and extremely worn, but their service lives have been eked 
out by ingenious repairs and by cannibalisation. Generally 
the trucks are owned and opérated individually, although there 
are a few small “fleets,’’ without established routes or publish- 
ed rates. The buses, although also, owned individually, are, 
usually organized into unions and associations with establish- 
ed routes and fixed fares. Despite the decrepit condition of 
most commercial vehicles operating in Burma, there is still a 
surplus of trucks and buses, so great was the stock left behind 
by the contending armies. Prime Minister Thakin Nu advised 
motor operators in a recent speech that there are more com- 
mercial vehicles in operation than are economically justified 
and hinted at the imposition of ‘some kind of governmental 
control or regulation over highway traffic. At present, how- 
ever, there is no effective public regulation of motor carriers 
whatsoever. 


Aviation 

Because of the disruption of the country’s surface trans- 
portation routes by rebel activities, and to some extent be- 
cause of permanent factors Burma is abnormally dependent 
at present upon both internal and external air services. Until 
mid-1950 nearly all important centres in Burma were com- 
pletely isolated from Rangoon in respect to surfaee trans- 
portation, and the only practicable means of communication, 
both for passengers and freight, was by air. As some of the 
major surface routes have been reopened since that time 
freight traffic by air has declined sharply, but air travel re- 
mains the only convenient and speedy form of long distance 
passenger travel within Burma. Consequently, passenger 
trafiic by air has fallen off only moderately during the past 
year. (Rail and highway passenger traffic have increased 
sharply since the partial recovery in these services; but most 
of this is evidently new business rather than diversion from 
the air routes). 


Commercial aviation service within Burma is of very re- 
cent origin, having been inaugurated on a regylar basis only 
in 1948. A government corporation, Union of Burma Airways, 
has been given an exclusive monopoly. on all internal routes. 
During the height of the insurrection a number of small con- 
tract carriers were called in temporarily to supplement UBA’s 
services, but the last of these was dismissed in October, 1950, 
and since then UBA has again been the sole internal carrier. 
Although it uses relatively old equipment UBA has achieved 
a very creditable safety record, and has lost no plane since 
Maich, 1949. 

Outside of Rangoon UBA serves 18 cities and towns. 
Service to a few of these must be suspended during the mon- 
soon because of flooded or soggy landing fields. UBA has 
recently inaugurated two foreign routes, to Bangkok and to 
Chittagong. 

The Mingaladon Airport serving Rangoon is the only in- 
‘ternational airfield in Burma, and five foreign airlines, BOAC, 
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Indian National Airways, Malayan Airways, Siamese Airways, 
and Orient Airways, call here. Because Burma is relatively 
isolated both by land and by sea, the great bulk of the travel 
to and from Burma (excepting that between Burma and ad- 
joining countries) is now performed by air. A project is under 
way for the enlargement of the Mingaladon Airport to ac- 
commodate aircraft up to 150 tons gross weight; completion of 
the project is expected early in 1953. 


Private flying in Burma is negligible. 


Ocean Shipping | | 
- While ocean shipping has been largely superseded by 
aviation as a means of passenger transportation to and from 
Burma, it remains of supreme importance to Burma’s economy, 
as few countries are more vitally dependent upon imports and 
exports than Burma. Only negligible manufacturing is per- 
formed within Burma, so that nearly all manufactured goods 
must come from abroad. Correspondingly, the country realises 
the bulk of its necessary foreign exchange from its large ex- 
ports of rice. Without ocean transport all of Burma would 
revert to the’ jungle. ! 
Aside from Rangoon the only important ports are Akyab, 
Bassein, Moulmein, Tavoy and Mergui. The first three have 


some importance as rice shipping ports, while (in normal 
times) substantial volumes of tin and wolfram ores are ship- 
ped from Tavoy and Mergui, but two thirds of all exports for 
the country are shipped from Rangoon, and approximately 98 
per cent of all imports into Burma arrive at Rangoon. The 
Rangoon port facilities were severely damaged during the war 
and have been only partially restored, but an ECA project for 
the further reconstruction of the port has just been initiated. 
Rangoon is on the river of the same name; 21 miles from the 
sea, and may be reached by vessels of 32 foot draught. There 
is a fair amount of dock space, adequate to the present re- 
duced traffic volume, and vessels usually discha*ge at dock- 


side. Loading is usually done from lighters, in che stream. 


There are regular shipping services from Rangoon to, 


India and to United Kingdom ports; otherwise, most of the 
ocean-going vessels calling at Rangoon are tramp freighters. 


Because of the war damage and the post-war disturbances — 


traffic at Rangoon has fallen to a fraction of its prewar level. 
In the 30’s, for example, tonnage (exports and imports) hand- 


led at Rangoon averaged about 5,000,000 long tons annually, 


but since the war has only once (in 1948) exceeded 2,000,000 
PR In 1950 it fell to 1,395,241 tons, the lowest level since 


Established 1836. 


P. & O. Building, Hong Kong. Tel. Add: ‘‘GIBB’’ 


IMPORTS | 


TEXTILES & YARNS OF ALL CLASSES, RAW 
COTTON, RUBBER, COAL, TIMBER, CHEMICALS 
AND DYES, LINSEED OILS, LITHOGRAPHIC 
VARNISHES, FOODSTUFFS AND PRODUCE, 
METALS, SUNDRIES. 


EXPORTS 
CHINA PRODUCE, COTTON PIECEGOODS, MADE 


a 
UP GARMENTS, RUBBER FOOTWEAR, . EGG 
PRODUCTS, HOG CASINGS, ESSENTIAL OILS, 
GINGER, MANUFACTURED GOODS, TEA. 


SHIPPING: 
BURNS, PHILP LINE 


INSURANCE: 


PHOENIX ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 
NORTHERN ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 
NORTH CHINA INSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 


WINES & SPIRITS: 


TENNENT’S BEER 
SCOTTISH CREAM WHISKY 
BERTRAM’S WINES. 


Gibb, Livingston & Company, Limited. 


SUNDRIES: 
BITULAC PAINTS. 


Union Commerciale Belge de Metallurgie | 
“UCOMETAL” | 


PHONE: 
35884. 


TELEGRAMS: 


“UCOMETAL” 
303 Edinburgh House. : 


Export Sales Office of: 
John Cockerill 
Forges de la Providence, 
Sambre et Moselle. 


| Pig Iron 
Semi - finished and 
Finished Steel Products. 


BELGIAN SALES AGENCY 
“F. De Jong” 


TELEGRAMS: 
“DEJON” 


PHONE: 
35884. 


$03. Bdinbarch 


Manufacturers’ Representatives. 


Window Sections & Sash Bars. 

Wires - Wire Netting- Steel Wool. 
Galv’ Sheets - Plain - Ondulated. 

Wood Screws - Iron & Brass. 

Zinc: Ingots - Sheets - Oxyde. | 

Copper & Brass: Rods - Sheets - Wire. 
Window Glass: any thickness. . 

Printed - Figured - Wired Glass. 


Blankets - Cellophane - Cement - Paper. . 
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ECONOMIC REPORTS FROM. 
MALAYA 


uber Statistics 

Estates and smallholdings _in_ the 
‘ederation produced 51,574 tons of rub- 
er during the month of October. This 
yas nearly 4,000 tons more than the 
eptember figure but. approximately 
the same 
aonth last year. | 

Since January this year, 505,926 tons 
f rubber have been produced—just over 
58,000 tons less than for the same period 
n 1950. 
A total of 45,944 tons of rubber were 


-sxported during October. Of these, the 


Jnited Kingdom. took 11,558 tons of rub- 
4,726 __—ittons; 
Trance 3,642 tons; and Germany 1,286 
cons. Of the Iron Curtain countries, 
only Poland (250 tons) and  Czecho- 
slovakia (115. tons) rubber 
‘rom Malaya. 


Wolfram Mines 
_ Attracted by the high price of $1,000 
der picul for wolfram, some wolfram 


nines in Sintok, Kedak, have restarted 
work. 
Palm Oil 


During October, the Federation of 
Malaya produced 4,854 long tons of palm 
oil, bringing the year’s total to 39,316— 
about 4,500 long tons less than the 
amount produced during the same period 
last year. Kernels produced during 
October totalled 1,338 long tons, bring- 


period last year, 11,047 long tons were 
produced. 


ing the total to 11,210. During the same 
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THE FIRST BRITISH-BUILT GAS TURBINE LOCOMOTIVE 


This 3000-hp locomotive has been manufactured by Metropolitan-Vickers Electrical 
Co. Ltd., at Trafford Park, Manchester, and will shortly be delivered to the Western 
Region of the British Railways. 


EUROPE 


BANQUE DE L’'INDOCHINE 


Bordeaux - London - Marseilles 


INDOCHINA & ASIA 


Saigon - Battambang - Cantho - Dalat - 

Hué - Pnompenh - Tourane 
Bangkok - Canton - Hongkong - 
Pondichery - Shanghai - Singapore - Tientsin - Tokyo 


(Incorporated in France with Limited Liability) 


Capital: Frs. 1,275,900,000.— 


HEAD OFFICE 
96, Boulevard Haussmann, 
PARIS. 


BRANCHES & AGENCIES 


AFRICA & MIDDLE EAST 
Addis Ababa - Darhan Dammam - Djeddah - Djibouti 


Dire Daoua - Hodeidah 
PACIFIC 
Noumea - Papeete - Port Vila 


Haiphong - Hanoi 


Banque de |’Indochine (Inc. California) San Francisco 


Banque de l'Indochine (South Africa) Ltd. (Johannesburg 
Port 


Hankow - Peking 


HONGKONG AGENCY 


5, Queen’s Road, Central. 
Manager: C. G. FOURNIER. 
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Trade with Hongkong 


. The decision by shipping companies, 
following the increase in shipping rates 
between Hongkong and the..USA, to raise 
the rates between the Colony and Aus- 
tralia by 10% as from the beginning of 
1952, serves to emphasise the steady 
growth in trade between the two areas. 
Even after taking into consideration the 


rise in the eost of goods during recent 


years, the value of this trade for 
January-October 1951 shows a note- 
worthy expansion when compared with 
the year 1946, exports having risen by 
over 1433% and imports by around 66.5%. 
When the ten months of 1951 are com- 
pared with the same perigd in 1950, the 
increase in exports is as much as 97% 
— imports rose by not more than 
oO 


From the local industrialist’s a Oe of 
view the position is very satisfactory, 
as out of a total value of $57.68 million 
for exports to Australia in 1951 (Jan.- 
Sept.) no less than $25.1 m. was com- 
vosed of textile fabrics, in addition to 
$6.38 m. for manufactures of -furniture, 
rattanware, ete. 


The main imports during these nine 
months were flour $14.9 million, meat 
$10.12 m., dairy products & eggs $10.88 
m., hides & skins $7.46. m., chemicals & 
pharmaceuticals $5.48 m. These formed 
nearly 68% of the total value of imports 
to Australia for that period. 


Value of Trade between H.K. & Pr 
| (In Dollar millions) 
Jan.-Oct. : 


Imports Exports Total - 
1951 (Jan.-Oct.) . 70.99 64.11 135.10 
1950 (Jan.-Oct.) . 70.15 32.44 102.59 
ec k 42.63 4.18 46.81 


Hongkong’s Trade with Japan 
Contrary to expectations, Hongkong’s 


trade with Japan has not increased quite . 


so rapidly as was forecast in some 
quarters following the industrial re- 
covery of the country with the assistance 
of the United States. In August 1950 
imports into the Colony increased sud- 
denly from HK$8.4 million to $19 m., 


and this increase continued until it 
reached its peak in January 1951 with 


imports to the value of $66.8 million. | 


Then a decline in imports set in, until 
bv August of this year the figure had 
fallen to $12.2 million. Exports have 


followed the same pattern; the increase, 


however, not starting until this vear 
and reaching. the highest point in March 


- with $37.9 m., since when there has been 


a more or less steady decline until the 
lowest figure of $6.4 m. was reached in 
Sept. this year. 


An explanation given for this slow 


recovery is that Japan, with most stocks 
of industrial products absorbed during 
the post-war years, is now obliged to 
manufacture from raw materials and 
supplies that have risen in price con- 
siderably, thus making it more. difficult 
to. compete in low-priced markets into 
which other nations have already en- 
tered. Hongkong, acting as a port of 
transit for Japanese goods, reflects this 
state of affairs in the trade returns. 


A further explanation is that the con- 
traction of Hongkong’s trade with China 
in goods of a strategic nature has also 
served to contract Japan’s trade. In 
the past, 
portant customer. A thriving part of 
this trade, especially that part of it de- 
stined for South China, went through 
H.K., and the US embargo on the Colony 
has also affected Japan. 


Furthermore, Japan’s trade which for- 
merly was transported in subsidised 
ships, allowing of freight discrimination 
in favour of J apanese goods, now has 
to find space in ships of other nations 
and therefore derives no assistance from 
subsidies. 


With these and other rae to 
encounter, it is believed in some quarters 
that it may: be some time yet before 
Japan is in a position to offer serious 
competition to other nations. At the 
same time, with a world starved of 
necessities and strained by the need for 
rearmament in the light of the Soviet 
threat to freedom, there is undoubtedly 
much room for an energetic manufac- 
turer such as Japan to find a place among 
the world’s suppliers. 


and hardware, 


China was Japan’s most im- 


HONGKONG’S TRADE WITH JAPAN 


1950 1949 
Tmports Exports Imports Exports Imports Exports 
$ $ $ $ ee $ 

66,795,008 14,522,022 8,266,615 10,709,752 8,493,968 8,249,685 
44,260,812 32,266,016 4,425,821 9,380,225 10,603,061 3,263,713 
42,789,333 37,909,727 4,378,461 10,686,164 7,031,627 4,664,823 
19,274,324 22,517,841 7,425,212 11,080,005 6,992,668 4,142,285 
21,106,191 13,313,487 5,034,326 . 7,674,341 4,669,648 11,537,835 
es 21,601,051 14,801,083 6,586,238 5,785,055 10,900,746 5,971,436 
19,710,192 15,578 ,059 8,428,317 - - 8,689,691 5,199,807 
a 12,204,142 12,096,233 19,004,483 5,970,939 6,679,465 4,494,495. 
18,266,163 6,445,304 25,877,099 10,307,329 6,008,778 5,948,762 
30,291,798 7,529,129 40,781,487 16,283,279 2,822,481 8,120,397 
— — 49,144,473 16,156,039 3,593,355 6,083,117 
— — 55,632,985 8,528,477 4,347,480 7,460,896 

296,299,014 176,978,911 229,985,517 120,681,944 80,832,968 70,137,251 


_China’s Trade Nationalization Plan 


Chinese Communist authorities are 
reported to be making preparations to 
launch a three-year trade nationaliza- 
tion plan early in 1952, involving the 
establishment of State monopolies in- 18. 
different lines of business. Some guilds. 
in Canton have. already been instructed. 
to “encourage” their members to switch 
to other kinds of business which would 
not be placed immediately under State 
control. The businesses to be operated. 
solely by the State include export and 
import trade, medicine and drugs, metals 
raw materials for the 
chemical industry, customs brokerage, 
bricks and tiles, dyestuffs, petroleum and 
products, vegetable oil and products, 
ivory, cotton yarn and cloth, business 
agencies, sugar and edible oil. sea pro- 
ducts, small general-goods stores, lum- 
ber, and rice and flour. It was not dis- 
closed whether the authorities hope to 
nationalize these 18 lines of business. 


but it is believed that State control will. - 
be imposed on only some of them in the 


first stages of the three-vear plan and 


will gradually be extended to the others: 


in order to avoid general economic dis- 
location and unemployment. 


ECA’s Rural Projects in Taiwan for 1952 


The Chairman of the Chinese-Ameri- 
can Joint Commission on Rural Recon- 
struction in Taiwan has announced that 
continued assistance will be given to 
the government land rent reduction pro- 
gram and to projects aimed at increas- 


ing agricultural production, strengthen- 


ing farmers’ associations, and further 
developing the Taiwan provincial govern- 
ment’s rural public health program 
The total amount allocated for projects 
for the fiscal year 1952 is NTY 51.48 
million and US$135,000. | 

In its land tenure reform program, 
the Government will continue to receive 
assistance from JCRR for supervising 
the present program of land rent re- 
duction, surveying land ownership clas- 
sification, distributing public land, and 
organizing local land commissions. To 
help increase the production of rice and 
certain other crops, JCRR will extend 
assistance for such projects as the dis- 
tribution of better varieties of rice 
throughout the island and a program 
of plant pest control. Loans will be 
given to finance nine irrigation projects 


_which, when concluded within the fiscal 


year 1952, would be expected to increase 
the production of rice by about 36,000 


tons a year. 


Taiwan Note Issue 

The Reserve Supervisory Commission 
of Taiwan announced recently that the 
intra-limit issue of the New Taiwan 
Yuan totalled NTY 189 million at the 
end of September and is fully backed 
by a reserve of 8,445,911.11 grams of 
pure gold. 

The short-term extra-limit issue 
amounted to NTY 191 million on Septem- 
ber 30, backed by (1) 4,242,586.64 grams 
of pure gold, in the Taiwan Power Com- 
pany construction fund of NTY 95 mil- 
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(2) commercial 
totalling NTY 48.6 million; (8) ware- 
house receipts totalling NTY 1.4 mil- 
NTY 380 million in granarv 
certificates; and (5) bills of lading 
totalling NTY 16 million. 


Development Bank of Japan 


During the first four months of opera- 
tions of the Development Bank of Japan. 
27.2 billion 
yen, loans authorized were 3.4 billion 
yen, and the amount actually utiliz 
The largest borrowers 
were the iron and steel industry, coal 
mines, and chemical industry. With 


- the decrease of counterpart funds from 


1951 on, the need for financing by the 
Development Bank is expected to in- 
erease. ‘The Bank was established in 
April 1951 as a government institution 
with a capital of 10 billion yen appro- 
priated from counterpart funds. 


Sterling Holdings of Japan — 

Japanese holdings of sterling were 
estimated at £40 million on October 1. 
against about £20 million at the. end 
of 1950. Expressed in terms of U.S. 
dollars, Japan’s holdings of foreign cur- 
rency amounted to $530 million, an in- 
crease of $14 million from the end of 
1950. | 
The Anglo-Japanese payments agree- 
ment, though aimed at establishing a 
more normal. payments: relationship be- 
tween the sterling area and Japan, never- 
theless recognizes that Japan should 
not be permitted to build up excessive 
reserves of sterling. The six-month 
period ending March 1952 will. there- 
fore, be considered as a trial period for 
trade between the sterling area and 
Japan. 


U.S.-Korea Payments 


The U.S. Government has paid South 
Korea US$12 million in partial settle- 
ment of the US$100 million recently de- 


-manded for services and supplies to 


American armed forces. The vayment 
is for currency advanced to American 
forces. 


Economic Developments in Indo-China 
Economic trends in 


in the first six months of 1951 were 


‘similar to those of 1950, with increased — 


agricultural and industrial production 
and exports, increased rail and air trans- 
port, and at the same time deficit financ- 
ing, transfers of capital ° from Indo- 
‘China, and rapidly mounting prices. 
Rubber production during the first half 
of 1951 was 20,000 tons, that:of cement 
about 88,000 tons, and of coal about 
290,000 tons. All these represented in- 
creases over the corresponding period of 
last year. 

Wholesale import prices have increas- 
ed during the first half of the year by 
about 22 per cent, wholesale domestic 
‘prices by 11 per cent, and the cost of 
living index by about 10 per cent. The 
free market rates for Indo-Chinese cur- 
rency in Hongkong and Bangkok fluc- 


tuated between 40 and 50 piastres per 


dollar as against the fixed official rate of 
20 piastres. The outward canital move- 
ment has continued unabated. Some 
of this is on account of insurance pre- 
‘miums, soldiers’ remittances and divi- 


exchange notes 


‘biles, perfumes 


Indo-China | 
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dends, but much of the movement of 
capital is a.result of the reluctance of 
foreigners to reinvest or to’ maintain 
investments in Indo-China. 


Thailand’s Budgetary Deficit 

The Government of Thailand has pre- 
sented to Parliament which convened on 
October 1 a budget which, for the first 
time in many years, shows a deficit. 
The budget provides for expenditures, 
of 3,600 million baht and receipts of 
2,620 million. The deficit of nearly 
1,000 million baht is to be 
partly by raising import duties on cer- 
tain non-essential goods (e.g., automo- 
and cosmetics) and 
partly by loans, both domestic and 
foreign. . 


‘Thailand’s Government Purchasing 


Bureau 

Thailand’s Council of Ministers has 
instructed all government departments, 
organizations, and companies to make, 
their overseas purchases through the 
Government Purchasing Bureau, in order 
to ensure that goods are purchased at 


covered . 


prevailing prices and to prevent mer- 
chants from fixing unreasonably high 
prices for consumer goods. 


Indonesian Copra Exports 


Officials of Indonesia’s Copra Founda- 
tion expect that copra purchases in 1951 
will amount to about 500,000 tons, of 
which 400,000 to 425,000 tons will be. 
exported, compared with about 339.000 
tons in 1950. 


Indonesian Control of Joint Owned 
Project 


Indonesia has recently. been given con- 
trol of the motor assembly plant at 
Tandjung Priok, which was built and 
operated by the Indonesian Service Cor- 
poration, New York. This corporation 
was established last year by Indonesian 
and American capital, with equal parti- 
cipation; it was set up to promote the 
development of several important pro- 
jects, which will eventually be turned 
over completely to Indonesian control 
and ownership, when technical and ad- 
personnel .have been train-- 
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ECA Aid to Indonesia and Counterpart 
Funds 


The aid furnished by ECA to Indo- 
nesia amounts to $115 million from ERP 
funds supplied when Indonesia was a 
dependency of the Netherlands, and $9 
million authorized under the current Far 


East Program. The counterpart funds 


to match expenditures under t Far 
East Program funds have not vet been 
deposited. As for the aid from ERP 
funds there, there still remains a balance 
of $936,000 that is not matched by 
counterpart funds. 


Of the counterpart deposits against 
aid under ERP, 5 per cent was reserved 
tor use by the United States and 60 
per cent was unrestricted as of August 
81, 1951. Of the restricted funds, over 
three fourths were used by the United 
States to acquire strategic materials. 
Of the counterpart deposits against aid 
under the Far East Program, no specific 


percentage is reserved for U.S. use. 


Furthermore, these deposits are not to 
be used to acquire strategic materials. 


“Philippine Redempt ion of Guerilla Notes 


The Philippine Government has au- 
thorized P11 million for the redemption 
of gue.illa and emergency notes issued 
during World War II. An _ appropria- 
tion of Pi8 million was originally au- 
thorized under Republic Act No. 369 for 
all such notes which were registered 
under Republic Act No. 22. ‘The notes 
were to have been redeemd two years 
ago, but: redemption was suspended be- 
eause of the stringent financial position 
of the-Government at the time. Phe 
Governor of the Philippine Central Bank 
has indicated that the P11 million re- 
lease for redemption of the notes, might 
prove to be a serious threat to the 
Government’s financial stability. He 
has warned that unless the Government 
recuces. its rate of spending, inflation 
may set in within the next few months. 


Philippine Sugar Situation 


Philippine sugar , production for the 
1951-52 crop year is officially estimated 
at avproximately 1.2 million short tons, 


compared with 942,000 short tons for the © 


previous crop year. The 1951-52 crop 
will be the largest in the postwar period, 
and it is expected that 900,000 tons will 
be exported to the United States. The 
annual U.S. quota for Philippine sugar. is 


about 959,000 short tons. Up to thr 


present time, P48 million (US$24 mil- 
lion) has been advanced by the Philip- 
pine Rehabilitation Finance Corpora- 
tion to assist in the rehabilitation of the 
sugar industrv. 


Ceylon’s Foreign Trade 
Cevlon’s favorable trade balance for 


the first nine months of 1951, at Rs 279. 
million, was Rs 97% million above that . 


of the corresponding period last vear. 


The total value of imports was Rs 1,180. 


inillion, arid of exports, Rs 1,459 mil- 
lion. 


Exports of tea amounted to Rs 623 
million and of rubber to Rs 439 million. 
Imports of food, drink, and tobacco were 
valued at Rs 542 million, of which grain 
and flour imports were Rs 315 million. 


THE HONG KONG JOCKEY CLUB} 


THIRTEENTH RACE signed 1951 
AND 
FIRST RACE MEETING 1952 


Saturday 29th December 1951 and Tuesday 1st January 1952. 
(Held under the Rules of the Hong Kong Jockey Club.) 


On the 13th Race Meeting 1951, the First Bell will be rung at 1.30 p.m: and the First 
Race will be run at 2.00 p.m. On the lst Race Meeting 1952, the First Bell will be rung at 
11.30. a.m. and the First Race will be run at 12.00 NOON; the Tiffin Interval wi.l be after 
the 4th Race (1.30 p.m.) at this. Meeting. 


There will be 8 races at the 13th Race Meeting 1951 on the 29th December, and 10 
races at the lst Race Meeting 1952 on the Ist January. 

Through Tickets at $16 for the 18th Race Meeting 1951, and $20 for the list Race 
Meeting 1952 may be obtained at the Compradore Office of the Treasurers, lst Floor Telephone 


House, also tickets for the Special Cash Sweep on the “Pearce Memorial Cup” scheduled to 
be run on 16th February, 1952. | 


TICKETS MAY ALSO BE OBTAINED FOR A SPECIAL CASH SWEEP ON THE 
LAST RACE OF THE 1ST RACE MEETING ON 1ST JANUARY, 1952. THERE WILL BE 
NO SPECIAL CASE! SWEEP ON THE LAST RACE OF THE 13TH RACE MEETING ON 
29TH DECEMBER, 1961. 

: Through Tickets reserved for both of the above Meetings but not paid for by 10.00 a.m. 
on Friday 28th December, 1951, will be sold and the reservation .cancelled for future. meetings. 

To avoid congestion at the Club’s Office at Telephone House, non-members are _ re- 
quested to iii their sweep tickets at the Club’s Branch Offices at :-— 


5 D’ Aguilar Street, Hong Kong 
or 
382 Nathan Road, Kowloon 


TOTALISATOR 
The attention of Totalisator Investors is drawn to the following rules :— 

Dividends will be paid on the winning and placed ponies so declared by the Stewards 
when the ‘‘All Clear” is given. The “All Clear’ signal wili be-indicated by a white 
light and/or a white sphere at the Totalisator Tower. BACKERS ARE ADVISED NOT 
TO DESTROY OR THROW AWAY THEIR TICKETS UNTIL AFTER THE “ALL CLEAR’”’ 
SIGNAL HAS BEEN EXHIBITED. 


| 
| 
. Totalisator Tickets should be examined and checked before leaving the Selling 
{ 


Counters as mistakes of any description cannot be _ rectified ‘later. 


Cash received in respect of Dividends should be checked before leaving the Pay-. 
Out Counters as* no claim for short payment of the value of tickets presented can be 
entertained once Investors have left the Counters. 


All winning ‘tickets and tickets for refunds must be presented for payment at the 
Race Course on the day to which they refer, but none will be paid later than one hour 
after the time for which the last race of the day has been scheduled to be run. 


In no circumstances will any Dividends be paid or refunds made unless a ticket is 
on produced. Payment will NOT be made on torn or disfigured tickets. 


MEMBERS’ BADGES AND ENCLOSURE 
Members and guests are reminded that they and their.ladies MUST wear their badges - 
prominently displayed throughout the Meeting. 
NO ae WITHOUT A BADGE WILL BE ADMITTED TO THE MEMBERS’ 
ENCLOSUR 
ladies not in possession of Brooches or Season tickets and 
non-members of the Club, to the Members’ Enclosure and Club Rooms at $10.00 per day 
including tax, for ladies or gent'emen are obtainable through the Secretary at Telephone 
House, on the written or personal. introduction of a Member, such member to’ be responsible 
for all visitors introduced by him, and for payment. of all chits, etc. 
Only a limited number of badges admitting to Members’ Enclosure will be on sale at 
the Race Course. 
The Branch Offices and the Treasurers’ Compradore Office will close at 11.00 a.m. 
the Ist Day and at 10.00 a.m. the 2nd Day. The Secretary’s Office will close at 11.45 
a.m. the Ist Day and at 10.00 a.m. the 2nd Day. The. Treasurers’ Compradore Office and 
the Secretary’s Office are situated at lst Floor, Telephone.House. 
A limited number of tiffins will be obtainable at "the Chub House provided they are 
ordered in advance from the No. 1 Boy (Tel. 27818). 


Saaiaiieee CHILDREN WILL BH ADMITTED TO THE CLUB'S PREMISES DURING THE 


PUBLIC ENCLOSURE’ 


The price of admission to the Public Enclosure is $3.00 each day including tax for all 
persons including ladies, and is payable at the Gate. 


BOOKMAKERS, TIC TAC MEN ETC., WILL NOT BE PERMITTED TO OPERATE 
WITHIN THE PRECINCTS OF THE HONG KONG JOCKEY CLUB. 


' MEALS AND REFRESHMENTS WILL BE OBTAINABLE IN THE RESTAURANT IN 


| 

| 

). THE PUBLIC ‘ENCLOSURE, 

SERVANTS’ PASSES 
Servants’ passes will be issued to private box holders only, who are requested to dis- 
‘tribute them with discrimination and to endorse their names on the passes. Holders of such 


passes are not permitted in the Members’ linc’osure except for passing through on their 
duties and must remain in their employers’ stands. 


Owing to the congestion in the Members’ Betting Hall ond at Booths adjacent to This 
in the Coffee Room, Box-holders and Members are requested to ensure that their servants 
make use only of the Public Betting Ha'l. Military Police -will be posted at various points 
in the enclosure to ensure that this regulation is adhered to. 


‘Order, 
H. MISA, 
Secretary. 
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‘Ceylon’s Reservoir Project 

The Gal-Oya river reservoir project 
in Ceylon, which was started in 1949 
gta cost of Rs 50 million, is expected 
to be completed in November 1951, one 
‘year ahead of schedule. The dam will 
irrigate 100,000 acres of paddy land. 


Pakistan’s Balance of Payments 


Pakistan’s balance of payments for 
1950-51 showed a record surplus of PRs 
564.7 million against a deficit of PRs 
314.7 million a year earlier. Foreign 
exchange earnings, which in 1949-50 
had been PRs 950 million, increased to 
PRs 2,470 million. Foreign exchange 
payments rose from PRs 1,300 in 1949- 
50 to PRs 1,870 million in 1950-51. 
Private merchandise imports accounted 
for PRs 1,420 million compared with 
PRs 750 million in the previous year. 
The Government spent over PRs 430 mil- 


lion on the purchase of machinerv, 
sugar, coal, and other miscellaneous — 
items. 


Pakistan and the Colombo Plan 


Of the_total Canadian contribution of 
$25 million for the Commonwealth As- 
sistance Plan under the Colombo Plan, 
Pakistan is to receive approximately $10 
million under an agreement signed re- 
cently in Karachi. The arrangements 
provide that the aid be received in the 
form of plant machinery and technical 
assistance for Pakistan’ s Six-Year Na- 
tional Plan. 


The Pakistan Deputy Finance Minister 
has announced that Australia has offer- 
ed an additional $2 million to Pakistan 
for the financing of the first year of 
Pakistan’s National Development Plan. 
Australia has already contributed $8 
million. 


Indo-Pakistan Trade 

During the period February-July 1951, 
Pakistan had a trade surplus with India 
of some PRs 272.5 million, exports to 
India totalling PRs 330.4 million while 
imports were PRs 57.9 million. 


Pakistan’s Exports 


Pakistan’s wheat exports in 1950-51 é 


are reported to be 138,572 tons. Japan 
was the largest importer with 74,000 
tons, followed by West Germany with 


‘same period totalled 
which India received 7,011 tons and Aden. - 
and the Persian Gulf States 7,009 tons. 


30,000 tons, Turkey with 26,366, and Iran 


with 1,288. Rice exports during the 
14,020 tons, of 


Indian Trade Agreements | 


India has ‘concluded a trade agree- 


ment with Australia for one year end- 
ing June 1952, and with Burma for five 


years ending December 31, 1955. Aus-. 


tralia is to supply India with wheat, 
lead, zine, tallow, stearine, and casein, 
and to receive in return jute and cotton 
manufactures, raw and waste cotton, 
and vegetable oils and oilseeds.. Burma 


will supply rice, pulses, lead, and teak, 


and will receive cotton and jute manu- 
factures, iron and steel products, lea- 
ther goods, coal and coke, 
goods. 


Indian Agricultural Production 
Production of Indian foodgrains, with 


the exception of wheat, declined during 


the agricultural year 1950-51, while pro- 


duction of industrial crops, chiefly cotton 


and jute, increased. Production of rice 
dropped 11.5 per cent below that of the 
previous year, to 20.2 million tons. 
Cotton production, at 2.9 million bales, 
was 11.3 per cent above that of 1949-50, 
and jute production increased by 6.6 
per cent, to 3.3 million bales. The 
area under cotton increased by nearly 
14 per cent, and the area under jute 
by nearly 25 per cent. 


Foreign Oil Investment in’ India 


Terms offered by the Indian Govern- 
ment to foreign. petroleum companies 
for the construction and operation of 
refineries include a guarantee against 
nationalization for 30 years, full com- 
pensation in the event of nationalization 
with requisite exchange given for re- 
patriation of capital and profit, conces- 
sions and rebates on import duties for 
equipment and crude oil, and a guaran- 
tee not to demand that prices be lower 
than those of imported products. The 
companies would train Indians on re- 
finery operations. 

The. Government is negotiating with 
Standard Vacuum, Caltex, and, Burmah- 
Shell for construction of several plants 
of one million ton capacity at an esti- 
mated cost of US$30 million each. 


and other 


Indo-Burmese Trade Treaty 


An Indo-Burmese trade treaty effec- 
tive until December 31, 1955 was signed 
on September 29. India will export to 
Burma cotton textiles, jute manufac- 
tures, groundnut oil, galvanized iron 
sheets, iron and steel products, rayon 
piecegoods, leather manufactures (in- 
cluding boots and shoes), rubber manu- 
factures, coal.and coke, paper and paper 
manufactures, and fish. Imports from 
Burma will include rice, pulses, lead, and 
teakwood. 


India’s Balance of Payments in 1950 
In. 1950 India’s current account ba- 


lance, excluding transactions with Pakis- ~ 


tan, showed a surplus of Rs 615 million, 
compared with a deficit of Rs 1,693 mil- 
lion in 1949. The surplus occurred al- 
most entirely during the second half of 


the year and was attributable chiefly | 


to the armament. and stockpiling pro- 
grams of the United States and Western 
Europe. For the year as a whole, ex- 
ports were Rs 1,140 million above those 
in 1949, while imports fell by Rs 1,180 
million. In trade with Pakistan, which 
was at a low level in 1950, there was a 
deficit of Rs 96 million. 


Foreign exchange assets (excluding 


claims on Pakistan) of official and bank- | 


ing institutions rose by Rs 220 million; 
liabilities to foreign official and bank- 
ine’ institutions (excluding Pakistan and 
the IBRD) declined by Rs 110 million. 

The current account surplus with the 
sterling (excluding Pakistan) 
amounted to Rs 597 million, compared 
with a deficit of Rs 460 million in 1949. 
and there was a surplus with the ha-" 
currency (chiefly dollar) area of Rs 290 
million, against a deficit of Rs 531 mil- 
lion in 1949. 


India’s Sterling Balances 

The U.K. Treasury is reported to have 
decided to transfer £310 million from 
India’s blocked account to its current 
account. This follows a similar release 
of £30 million to Pakistan, and will 
also be used as a currency reserve to 
be drawn upon only in an emergency. 


One reason for this release is reported . 


to be India’s desire to invest the sums 
in question in a more’ remunerative 
form than Treasury bills which yield 
only one half of one per cent. 


CABLES: 


EXPORTERS OF: 


FERTILIZERS, 


PRODCARMEL 
- WE SPECIALISE IN TRADE WITH THE EAST 
IMPORTERS OF: 


PHARMACEUTICALS, 

DYESTUFFS & COLOURS 

INDUSTRIAL RAW MATERIALS, 

STEELS, METALS, HARDWARE, 

TEXTILES and YARNS 

AND ALL" CLASSES OF MANUFACT URED-GOODS 


CARMEL EXPORTERS & IMPORTERS, LTD. 


5, PHILPOT LANE, 
LONDON, E. C. 3. 


London. 


CHEMICAL PRODUCTS (INDUSTRIAL AND FINE) 


TEA, COFFEE, COCOA 
RICE, RUBBER, 

OILS, SEEDS, 

GUMS, WAXES, 
COCONUT PRODUCTS, 
SPICES, CRUDE DRUGS, 
ESSENTIAL OILS, 
CHINA PRODUCE 


di 
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HONGKONG IMPORTS & EXPORTS OF SELECTED COMMODITIES 


THE MONTH OF" "NOVEMBER, 1951. 
Wolfram Sesamum gil 
Countries Quantity Value Quantity Value Countries Quantity Value Quantity Value 
Piculs Piculs | Piculs $ Piculs $ 
Br. Comm., Other ........ — 1 
4 Indonesia 3 360 
Tin ingots of Chinese origin — 315. 
— — 0,720 
Tin ingots, not elsewhere stated 
.. 9,606 1,602,036 — Tea seed oil 
Australia 27 27,553 Wood oil (in drums) 
Cassia oil Holland eee 
Macao ..... 1,350 228,500 15 3,800 
10 15,400 47.874 Wood oil (in bulk) 
Coco-nut (copra) oil, refined China, North 5,724 1,448 ,670 ~~ 
China, North ............ 17 2,375 —. — 1,714 450,576 
Korea, South ee 135 19,780 3 i 
1,028 149,100 297 43,018 Other oils from seeds, nuts and kernels 
TOTAL 
511 = 19 3,750 : Bristles 
Australia — 417 848,722 
Australia 5 1,654 China, North 987 3,553,735 
India 4,190 880,058 China, South 1,056 1,954,000 
Malaya (Br. ) 512 134,631 Korea, South 12: 26,542 
North. Borneo oer 47 10,704 U.S.A. eevee 664 3,055,498 
ina out 6,7 1 1,363,506 TOTAL 2,055 5,534,277 1,100 3,951,740 
French Indo China’ 630 98,640 
231,394 1,149 240,543 Rubber, raw 
Thailand eee ee 3,067 622,148 North Borneo ee 929 361,402 
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Hongkong Commodity Markets 


wiohandel at $44.50 per picul, Zinc North China dealers: G30 & G31 3’x6 


A year ago almost to the day cargoes 


destined for Hongkong were being off- | 


loaded in Manila and other ports as a 
result of the imposition of the US em- 
‘bargo upon trade with China. The em- 
‘argo is not yet lifted and there is still 
no prospect of its being so, Even if the 
slow-moving cease-fire talks in Korea 
succeed in bringing about an armistice, 
it is possible that trade with China may 
still have to be closely watched by the 
USA, 


South Korean dealers have been active 
in the various local markets for some 
time past, laying in supplies for the day 
when hostilities in their country will 
hhave ceased. Hope is in the air: “Though 
winter come, can spring be far behind?” 
is the predominant feeling. Local im- 
porters, however, are not only anxious 
about the year- end settlement but are 
also worried by the attempt to gauge 
future market possibilities, The metals 
market in particular _ is depressed, 
Japanese indent prices are being con- 


stantly lowered and offer severe com- 


petition, even in face of the heavy fall 


in the prices of other makes, The : 


freezing-out of private merchants by the 
mainland purchasing agencies is said to 
account for the absence of dealers from 
Canton, transactions being conducted 


through the communist purchasing 


agency in Hongkong. 


Review of the week ending Dec. 22, 


1951: 


Cotton Yarn — Prices were lowered 
on the cotton yarn market in an 


Taggers, British, 175-sheet, 175-Ib. case, 
sold in small deals at $330 per case. 
Japanese Black Plate was in demand by” 


Sheets were inactive: the average Tose to $125 per picul after falling to $118 » 
selling price for G5 & G6 fell from €arlier in the week, 
per picul, Tinplate, British 20% x Industrial Chemicals—Several dealers, 


~ $450/$440 per picul, G2 stood at $450/$460 short of case for the year-end settlement 


attempt to effect a quick turnover, 


but little success was met with in 
attracting buyers on any large scale, 
HK cotton yarns had limited transac- 
tions in 20’s & 32’s: 20’s closed at $1980 
and $1930 per bale for spot, and $1950/ 
$1960 for Jan. forward; 32’s were 
offered by spinners at $2355/ $2350 & $2390 


per.bale. Egyptian cotton yarn had scat- 


tered transactions, 20’s selling ‘at $1820/ 
$1830 per bale and 32’s at $2310 per bale. 


Italian cotton yarns in many cases had 


dropped below cost and towards the . 


close were in demand by local weavers: 


20’s ranged around $1750 and $1800/$1830 - 
per bale, Japanese cotton yarn 32’s and 
40’s sold respectively at $2360 _and $2630 - 


»per bale. 


Metals—Emphasising the stagnant state 
of the metals market, comes an estimate 
that stocks on hand in Hongkong amount 


to around 50,000 tons, a most unusual. 
‘situation at the turn of the year and 


accounting for the steady fall in prices 


‘that has taken place for some time past. 


A few popular items have remained firm 
as a result of low stocks, but others 
underwent a further decline during the 
past week. Galvd,:Iron Sheets were 
steady, in spite of expected arrivals: 
3°x7’ G3l were transacted at $11.20/$11.30 
per sheet; G24 stood at $1.05 and G26 at 
$1.07 per Ib, Mild Steel Round Bars 3’’- 
-1” 40’ had-a few transactions at $47/$45 
per picul, while 20’ and upward remained 


28’”’ 200-lb. wooden case had some trans- were obliged to release their stocks 
actions at $310 per case; the Japanese which, together with competitive sell- . 
make, however, fell to $280 per case.. Tin. ing, caused prices to retreat fur-— 
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San Francisco's famed Golden Gate Bridge 


by double-decked 


“Strato” Clipper® 


Why. not: fly the: most comfortable way to the US. at Ge 
by double-decked ‘‘Strato” eee and enjoy Pan American’s 
exclusive Sleeperettes. 


These foam-soft lounge chairs give you double the usual leg 

room by day—bed-length sleeping comfort by night! No 

extra charge for Sleeperettes. Berths also available—only 
$25 extra from Manila or Tokyo to the U.S. 


. Pan American. serves you delicious meals and wine free of 

| _ charge. . . complete bar service in the club lounge. Connect- 
ing Clipper service from Hong Kong to Manila or Tokyo where 
you board the “Strato” Clippers. 


For reservations, call your Travel Agent or... 
Hong Kong Hotel, Phones 31639, 31830 
Peninsula Hotel, Phones 57585, 57675, 57694 


Kong 
* Trade Marks, Pan American World Airways, Ine. 


World’s Most Experienced Airline 


Pan American World Airways, Inc., Incorporated in the State of New York, U: S. A., with limited liability 
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ther in many lines. German Carbon 
Black in 1454-lb, case fell to $440 per 
case; the Japanese product was nominally 
quoted at $6.50 per lb. and the US make 
at $8.50 selling and $8 buying. Dutch 
Lithopone 30% fell to 65 cents per Ib, 
Caustic Soda crescent brand fell to $385 
per 300-kilo drum, French Red Phos- 


phorus sold at $340 per case. Paraffin | 


Wax 125° amp were transacted at an 
per picul, 


China Produce—Official purchasing of 
Woodoil (Tung Oil) and Teaseed Oil 
was commenced during the week by the 
South China branch of the state-operated 
China Oils & Fats Corpn. This action 
had in view the maintenance of prices, 
which had shown a tendency to fall with 
the arrival of new crops and the decline 


order to attract buying support 


_ from abroad, Local exporters have now 


reduced their offers for Woodoil in 
bulk to £270 nominally and in drums 
from £302 to £284 per long ton; the 
local market price after rising to $243.50 
was reduced to $242.50 per picul. 
seed Oil shipments were effected at 
£195 per long ton c&f, the local 
selling price being $175 for 3% ffa and 
$172 per. picul for-5% ffa. Aniseed Oil, 
unprocessed qual, was quoted nominally 
at $830 per picul, ‘and Cassia Oil at $1600 
per picul and $1750 for export qual. fob. 
Rapseed Oil remained at $175 per picul. 

The Cassia Lignea market became 
quiet upon the withdrawal of Indian pur- 


Tea-. 


chasers, due mainly to the shortage of 
shipping space, Honan Cassia Unscraped. 
sold at $90 per picul; Cassia Lignea was 
quoted nominally at $93 for 1l-cwt. bale 
and $90 per 80-lb, bale fob, Aniseed 
Star was offered at $295 per picul for 


export qual, and $265 for list qual. 


No 


transactions took place in Gallnuts owing: 
to low buying offers, 
being quoted at $105 for export qual. and. 


$92 for unprocessed qual. 


the local price 


RUBBER ESTATES OUTPUTS 


Outputs for Nov. 
panies for which A. R. Burkill & Sons, Ltd. 
are Secretaries &/or General Managers :— 


1951 of the Rubber Com~ 


Output for Total this Estimate this 
in quotations from abroad. Beyond a Nov. 1951 Financial Year to date Financial Year 

market was not much affected. In ad- 39.700 47900 ” (il ” 740,000 
dition, the S. China Foreign Trade Con- 53,500 914.500 (6 ” 830,000 
‘to £270 per long ton c&f London, in Tanah Merah ............ 090” ” 1,100,000 


Established 1863. 


Capital issued & fully paid up 


NATIONALE HANDELSBANK N.V. 


Incorporated in the Netherlands. 


The liability of shareholders of the Company is limited 


\ 


Reserve Funds 


N#l 33,000,000.- . 


Head Office:— Amsterdam, 
Branches :— 

Netherlands: — Sumatra :— India :— 
The Hague Djambi Bombay 
Rotterdam Medan Caleutta 
| Palembang 

Telok Betong Hongkong. 

Java:— Borneo: — Japan :— 

| Djakarta Band jermasin Tokio 
Djakarta Gambir Poutianak Kobe 
Bandung 

Celebes:— Singapore. 
Malang 
Makassar 
Probolinggo 
Semarang Lombok :— Thailand :— 
Soerabaia, Ampenan Bangkok 


33,200,000.- 


ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT FOR INDUSTRY 


dos Jd 


Representatives in London and New York. 


Manufacturers of plant and apparatus covering 


Member of the A.E.I. 


7 the generation, transmission, 
Group of Companies 


application of electrical energy 
METROPOLITAN-VICKERS ELECTRICAL CO., LTD. 
MANCHESTER 117, ENGLAND 


Correspondents throughout the world. distribution and. 


Banking business of every kind transacted. 


T. van Gulik, 
HONGKONG: Arnhold & Co. Ltd., Holland House, Ice House St. 
: 7 Manager. SINGAPORE: McAlister & Co. Ltd., P.O. Box 399; also at Ipoh, 
: | Penang & Kuala Lumpur. 
BANGKOK: Steel Brothers, Chartered Bank Buildings. 
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FINANCIAL REPORTS 


HONGKONG EXCHANGE & GOLD 
MARKET 


Review for the week December 17-22:— 


GOLD: Highest & lowest prices per 
.945 fine tael $3263—319, equiv. to .99 fine 
tael and oz prices of resp. $3842—334.19 
and $284 21--277.72. Day-to-day prices: 
$326%4—319; 323%—319; 3224%—319%; 
322—320%4; 3238—3213%%; 32234—321%. 
Week’s opening 325%, closing 322. 
Macao quoted for .99 fine tael $338% 
high, 330%4 low, or about $4 higher than 
Hongkong. Canton quoted for .99 fine 
tael $332 high, 330 low. ‘There was more 
activity in the illicit Canton bullion 
market. 


Crossrates in Hongkong US$42.05— 
41.60. Cif Macao contracts for 438,200 
ozs were concluded at US$41.67—41.48. 
Premiums paid for export bars of .99 
fine over the market price for .945 fine 
taels $20.20—22 for local 
$15—16.20 for Macao mints. 


Undertone was weak but. there was 
sufficient support when rate slid too 
low. Operators are undecided. Sterling 
appears now better maintained in over- 
seas exchange markets which makes 
bulls wary, however export demand re- 
mains quite well maintained and there 
are rumors about a raise in the Macao 
import duty as from Jan. 1 which tend 
to improve sentiment. What the new 
Macao Governor is going to do in respect 
of gold imports, whether he will permit 
the present system to continue, where 
private interests with some official 
backing are able to take off the cream 
leaving to the Macao treasury only 2 
patacas per oz of gold imported (and 


nothing for gold exported), or whether 


he will see to it that the government 
will- derive more profit from this ques- 
tionable gold traffic, one thing appears 
quite certain, viz. that Macao, officially 
and privately, will try to increase its 
- fearnings’ from gold imports. Export of 
bullion from Macao remains prohibited 
except if a licence is granted. But so 
far practically all gold imported. into 
Macao during the last four years has 
not been reported officially as having left 
the Portuguese colony; it is to be assum- 
ed that this gold still remains in Macao 
where the people, having suffered so 
much during the war years, must have 
been in great need to repair their teeth 
with gold fillings. 


The Hongkong Gold Exchange has 
had a very profitable year and they 
could therefore declare a dividend of 
$2000 for the first 6 months of. 1951. 
To stimulate forward transactions, which 
are mainly fictitious, the Exchange also 
decided to reduce the commission charge 
per tael from now 20 ects. to 10 cts. as 
from Jan. 1. This reduction should have 
a beneficial effect on the turnover as 
far as Officially listed by the Exchange. 


The outlook for gold price is not en- 
eouraging. World market quotations 
hover around 38% and supply is easy. 
Macao arrivals are regular and stock is 


mints and 


ample. Lower interest, favoring buyers, 
should result as well as fractionally 


lower quotations with an _ unsteady 


undertone ruling. The Churchill-Truman 
meeting should have important effect on 
sterling and thus also on gold prices, 
and therefore this matter is being specu- 
lated upon. As yet it is too early to 
assume anything though US support for 
Britain’s economy appears very likely 
and a further decline in free sterling 
unlikely. 


Forward market interest ver 10 taels 
totaled for the week $5.74, in favor of 


buyers. Good export demand boosted. 


the change over interest. Money mar- 
ket was easy as far as banks and bullion 
dealers were concerned and credits were 
obtainable at 14%—2% per mensem. Mer- 
chants were however still plagued by 
tight money and were obliged to pay for 
private loans, secured on goods and 
godown warrants, from 3—5%% per 
mensem (while bank overdrafts are 
still only at % to .7% per month). 


Tradings totaled 192,300 taels (daily 
average 32,050). Positions figured at 
92,500 taels per average day. Exports 
totaled 26,000 taels, consigned to Singa- 
pore 14,000, and to Bangkok 12,000. 
Profit margin ranged from 5 to 7%. Im- 
ports were all from Macao: 15,000 taels. 
Macao arrivals were in excess of 40,000 


(t} FASTEST 


HONGKONG to LONDON 


ONE NIGHTSTOP 
(3) TWO NIGHTSTOPS © 


NO EARLY RISING HONGKONG! 
CONVENIENT ARRIVAL TIMES LONDON 


B.O.A.C. TAKES GOOD CARE OF YOu 


Information & Bookings: Consult your usual Travel Agent or Jardine, Matheson & Co, Ltd. 


(General Agents in H.K & China), 14-16 Pedder St. H.K , Tel. 27765.6, 
i Peninsula Arcade, Kowloon., Telephone 5916!-2-3. 


BRITISH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS CORPORATION 
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ozs (mainly in coins which were refined 7 
at the goldsmith firm which is also th: | 


importer and the licence ‘monopoly’). 


SILVER: Prices of last week were 
sluggish and business was purely local. 
The big trade figures refer to private 
transaction only. Prices ver tael of .99 
fine $6.32—6.30, dollar coin 4.07—4 06, 
small coins 3.11—3.10. Sales: 2500 taels, 
6000 dollar coins, no small coins. 


Silver trade in November: Imports 
came all from Macao (both from Macao 
stock and from Chinese imports) total- 
ing 937,723 ozs valued at $3,952,440. Of 
this amount 298,475 ozs valued at 
$1,215,864 arrived in form of bars, and 
639, 248 ozs valued at $2, 736,576 arrived 
in form of coins. 


Exports totaled 460,868 ozs valued at 
$2,274,312 which were shipped to United 
Kingdom, viz. 84,257 ozs at $452,312 in 
bars and 275,669 ozs. at $1,428,000 in 


coins; and to Thailand, viz. 100,942 ozs | 


at $394,000. 


During the first eleven months of this 
year the silver trade of Hongkong, as 
far as officially recorded, amounted to 


a total value of $48 million; 17.6 m. im-— 


ports, 20.4 m, exports. These figures 
are small when compared with silver 
trade in previous years. China, 
supplier, has deserted us but via Macao 
there is still a good volume of silver 
coming to Hongkong. 


US$: Highest & lowest prices per 100 
US notes $676—661, DD 677—662, TT 
680—665, eouiv. to crossrates of US$ 
2.3583—2.406 (at the official parity 
of £/HK$ at 1s. 3d.). Day-to-day TT 
rates: $680—665; 674—670: 6714%— 
66812; 670—6673; 670—6682; 669%— 
668. Sales: in TT New York US$ 1% 
million, in DD %4 m., in notes 610,000. 


The so-called free market in London 
has had no influence on local open ex- 
change rates; control remains in London 
and elsewhere in the sterline area and 
the margin of fluctuations in buving and 
selling rates is pegged. For all practi- 
cal purposes, the. “partial freeing” of 
sterling can be ignored. The local free 
market is truly free reflecting actual 
conditions of the position of sterling in 
terms of US$. 


BANKNOTES, DD: Drafts on 
Singapore quoted $1.86—1.85, on Manila 
2,222.21, on Bangkok .303—.302 and 
sales totaled Mal.$1%4 million. 200,000 
pesos, 23m. baht. 


Banknote rates per one unit in HK$: 
London 15.65—15.55, Australia 12.44— 
12.48, New Zealand 14.20, South Africa 
15.70—15.60, Egypt 13.30, India 1.1575— 
1.155, Ceylon 1.02, Malaya 1.815—1.805, 
Manila 2252.24, Canada 6.41—6.36, 
Macao 1.16—-1.15, Indochina .1835—.1315, 
Siam «30—.295, Indonesia .385—.384. 


CHINESE EXCHANGES: Taiwan 
yuan cuoted per 10,000 $2700—2625 and 
sales were 2% m. yuan; gold and US 
transfers with Taipeh quoted resp. 9742 
and 993. 


main 


People’s Bank of China yuan quoted 
per one million $190—185,.DD Canton 
219—215, DD -Amoy 196—194. Sales 
totaled resp. 70 million, 125 m. and 150 
m, PBY. Transfer with Canton in HK$ 
quoted 91—89 per 100 paid in Canton, 
with sales’ at $15,000. Gold and US$ 
transfer with Shanghai quoted resp. 
84 and 83. Remittances of US$ to Amov 
quoted at HK$ 5.88—5.80 per US$1. 


There was a better feeling in China 
that the cease-fire negotiations would 
succeed and consequently the position of 
PBY improved. Inward remittances 
from overseas Chinese, due to pressure 
by communist authorities, were plenti- 


ful thus enabling Peking to place more 


import orders in Hongkong. Black 
markets were better suppressed than in 
previous weeks: many offenders were 
caught and punishment was severe incl. 
indoctrination and labor camps. 


HONGKONG STOCK & 
SHARE MARKET 


Last week’s business was very large— 
$4% million. Prices were firm and the 
undertone in spite of some pessimism 
about Korea continued confident. Buyers. 
showed often concern about their bids 
being effected, anticipating further 


gains. Some profit-takers and estate 


liquidations were immediately absorbed. 
All sections were almost equally well 
treated but Jands, utilities and stores 
had best inquiry. Rubbers which were 
somewhat depressed of late and selling 
below best rates of this year recovered 
some of the ground lost. 


Loans are still very cheap. a matter 


of surprise to _many investor's: but it 
seems that a yield of 3% to 4% pa. is: 
not considered attractive these days and 


therefore loans find few buyers, being: 


MIRAMAR 


The luxurious and only fully air-conditioned hotel 
in the Colony ! 


Tel: 58137/8. 


Kimberley Road, Kowloon. 


Hong Kong 
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quoted about 2--6% below p At this 
price Govt can, as in fact it) as done, 
buy back some of its issues, making 
quite a nice profit on the difference. 
Holders of loans are of course dissatis- 
fied and suggest that Govt should al- 
Ways support its own issues, probably 
by buying larger lots. This suggestion 
is impractical as demand here is so low 
that Govt would have in order ‘to bring 
the quotation up. to par 
extinguish the public debt. That Govt 
is not anxious to create a favorable 
sentiment in the market for future flota- 
tion of loans is becoming clear as re- 
venue month after month keeps on roll- 
ing, presenting Govt with a problem 


as to the disposal of the formidable sur- © 
plus, now well ahead cat one year’s — 


spending. 


The outlook of investors is on. the 
whole very satisfactory. Yield levels ~ 


remain high, on the average in excess 
of 10%, 
appears over a period favorable. How- 
ever the unknown and always. disturb- 
ing factor is the political question which 
cannot be' expected to be forgotten. 
Even if Korea is to be settled, the ten- 
sion in this part of the world remains 


‘very much alive and therefore inves 
ment in public shares must always be 


regarded as subject -to political senti- 
ments and the consequent irrational 
behavior of holders. Nevertheless, the 
excellent working. results and conserva- 
tive business policy of practically all 
public companies here should further en- 
courage the sinking of idle money into 
securities. The general nublic has few 


other outlets for profitable investment ~ 


of Savings. 


SINGAPORE SHARE MARKET 


Malz.van markets showed more confidence during 
the second December week and demand widened 
in all sections with a consequent increase in the 
volume of business. On balance over the week 
prices moved irregularly in Industrials, upward 
in Tins and down in Rubbers but the latter 


showed steadiness when buyers came in at the | 


lower levels. 


Mr. Lyttelton’s public statements have un- 
doubtedly restored confidence as to Malaya’s 
future within the Empire but a disturbing note 
was struck by the suggestion from London that 
he might be given another cabinet post before 
his drive and policies have had time to take effect. 


The Tin share market improved after publica- 
tion of the American statement and closed the 
week on a very firm note. Advances were marked 
in Klang River to $2.62%4, Rantau to $3.49 c.d., 
Austral Amalgamated to 14/9 and Rawang Tin- 
fields to 9/6. 


Among Industrials Wearne Brothers had a 
further surge of buying but in the rest of this 
section buyers were prepared to take in offerings 


-around market but not to increase their bids. 


Fairly large buyers returned to the Rubber 
share market at the lower levels. They were 


encouraged to some extent by the steadiness of 


the commodity despite bearish prognostications 
by the Trade and also by the view that arising 
from Mr. Lyttelton’s visit much more effective 


action will be taken to support planters in their 


hazardous duties. 
Local Loans had sellers in the long dated issues 


-when the London Gilt Edged market plumbed 


fresh low levels and more Malayan money went 


-into British War Loan. 


to virtually | 


* Kuala Kampar 39/- to 39/7%, 


and the appreciation of prices 


Business Done. 8—14 December. 


Industrials. Fraser & Neave Ord. $3.80 to 
$4.00, Gammon $2.621%4 and $2.65, Goodwood 
Park $1.72% cum. to $1.63 ex. Hammer $41.00, 
Malayan Breweries $5.20 to $5.05, to $5.15, 
Malayan Cement .49 to 651 cents, Malayan 
Collieries $1.72% ex. div., McAlister $40.25 to 
$40.50, Robinson Ord $3.85 to $3.75, Straits 
Steamship $21.75 and $22.00, Singapore Traction 
Ord. 15/1%, Union Insurance of Canton $405, 


Henry Waugh $2.65, Wearne Bros. $4.50 to 
$4.75. 
Tins. Batu Selangor $1.35, Hitam .84 and 


85 cents, Hong Fatt $1.27% and $1.28%4, Jelebu 
$1.30 to $1.35, Kesang $1.37%, Klang River 
$2.521%4 to $2.62%, Lukut .59 cents, Petaling 
$6.4214 to $6.37% to $6.45, Rantau $3.35 to 
$3.50 c.d. to $3.20 ex div., Taiping Consolidated 
$2.12% c.d.,: Austral Amalgamated 13/9 to 14/9, 
Austral Malay 37/6, Berjuntai 21/10%4 to 22/3, 
Jelepang - 41/3, Kampong Lanjut 32/- to 33/-, 
Larut 14/6 to 
157%, Rawang Tinfields 9/3 to 9/6, Takuapa 
24/44, Tongkah Harbour 14/-, 7/414, 
Ayer Hitam Tin 29/3. 


Rubbers. Amal. Malay $1.35, Bassett .82%4 to 
.83 cents Batu Lintang $2.15 cum. to $1.85. ex 
div., Benta $1.42%, Borelli $2.75 to $2. 9214. 
Broga .72 cents, Changkat Serdang $2.80, 
Glenealy $1.77% and $1.75, Indragiri .56 to 54 
cents, Jimah $1.52%, Kempas $2.5714, to $2.50, 
Kluang $1.27144, New Serendah $1.35 c.d., Nyalas 
$1.471%4, Pajam $1.71 c.d., Parit Perak $1.92% 
to $1.90. Radella $1.22%, Sungei Bagan $2.55, 
Sungei Tukang $1.30, Teluk Anson $2.30 to $2.25, 
Tanah $2.30 ex. div., South Malay 2/9, Suloh .50 
and 51 cents, 


Oil. Britsh fiorneo Petroleum 45/- to 44/-. 
Gold. Raub $2.15. 


Overeees Investments Australian Consolidated 
Zinc 42/6, Elder Smith 29/5 to 29/11, King Island 
Scheelite 54/6, Mount Lyell 23/9, South Aus- 
tralian Brewery 18/-, Vesta Batteries 23/-. All 
Australian Currency. 


Company Reports 


Raffles Hotel Limited. Showed a profit be- 
fore income tax of $309,344 (52.3%) for the 


CH-56 


PHONE 
Passages, call 


56260 
30331 
27160 
Freight, call 
58948 
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year ended 31.8.51, and a final distribution of assets without the Rehabilitation Contingency property may be possible by dredging aross- 
15% is recommended making 25% in all, the work out at 6/10d per 5/- unit as applicable to wise to (the original cut. tae. Noy. 3.2 
game as for last year. Net liquid assets in the Ordinary Stock. At Gombak the dredge will dredge hag 4 to 5 years work on the Eastern 
Balance Sheet before providing for Mortgage exhaust virgin ground during the current year Section and the Kuala Kubu West land is stil] 


work out at $24,178 or 4 cents per share. but profitable retreatment of part of the in reserve. 


Goodwood Perk Hotel Limited. Made $126,121 
(21%) in the financial year to 30/9/51. . Dividend 
of 10% repeats last year’s distribution. Net 
current assets at balancing date work out at ’ 
$52,663 or 8.7 cents: per share. 


Changkat Serdang Estates Limited. Profit for 
the year ended 31/8/51 was $448,412 (128%). 3 
A final dividend of 40% is recommended mak- : 
ing. a total of 60% for the year against 124% | QS WA = WA =| TWA = TWA == TWA == TWAS 
last year. Cost. of production was 55.1 cents : ~ 
per Ib. on crop averaging 654 lb. per acre. 
Net liquid assets $224,107 are equal to 64 cents 
per share. Would be purchasers of the estate 
have continued to show an interest; should a 
satisfactory offer be rezeived, shareholders will 
‘be notified. 


— 


TWA 


Tapah Rubber Estates Limited. Reporting for 
the year ended 31/8/51 a profit was shown of 
$882,390 (151%). Final dividend of 5095: will 
make 80% total for the year. Net liquid assets 
at $636,482 are equivalent to $1.09 per share. 
All in cost was 50 cents per lb. on production 
which averaged 465 Ib. per acre. 


GAL 


TWA 


Hitam Tin Limited. Operating an open cast 
mine made $144,237 (96%) in the year ended 
30/6/51. Final Dividend of 40% will make 70% 
for the year. Net Hquid assets in Balance Sheet 
work out at $152,869 or 51 cents per share. 


Lukut Tin Dredging Limited. Company did 
no mining in the year ended 31/8/51 as security 
measures would have made the venture of open- 
ing up its sub-leases unjustifiable. A loss of 
$5,195 was incurred. Net liquid assets in 
Balance Sheet $223,565 are equivalent to 49 cents 
per share but no provision is made in this calcu- 
lation for Rehabilitation Loan of $100,000. * 


- [poh Tin Dredging Limited. Operated a 
dredge and subleased high ground at Puchong, 
collected tribute from Malayan Tin Dredging 
and several Chinese kongsis at Lahat and re- 
ceived revenue on investments to make a total 
net profit after British Profits Tax of £108,472 
(10/10d per share). Two dividends absorbed 
5/3d per share. Net liquid assets show in 
Balance sheet £290,680 before providing for 
Rehabilitation Loan. j 


Renong Tin Dredging Company Limited. The 
Gomhak dredge worked throughout and the Rasa 
No. 2 dredge just over 6 months in the financial 
year to 30/6/51 to show a net profit of £226,769 
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“The Businessman’s Airline” ! 


The businessman’s first choice is always TWA, 

That’s because TWA’s conveniently scheduled flights 
help you make the most of every working day. TWA 
links 60 of the major business and industrial 
centres of the U.S.A, with 18 countries in EUROPE, 


- AFRICA, the MIDDLE EAST and ASIA, 
Use the one-airline a!] the way, 


Book thru any 

Travel Agent, Airline 
or Shipping Line 

| TRANS WORLD AIRLINES 


TWA 


== 


= TWA 


TWA = 


TWA 
=> VMS 


(129.5%) as appertaining to the Ordinary Capi- fl 
tal after British Profits Tax. 35% was paid \ ) 
in dividends on Ordinary shares. Net liquid ywa == = TWA = TWA = == 
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(NEDERLANDSCHE HAND EL-MAATSCHAPPIJ, -N.V.) 
| INCORPORATED IN THE NETHERLAN 
| THE LIABILITY OF SHAREHOLDERS OF THE OOMPANY I$ LIMITED. 
| BANKERS 
| ESTABLISHED IN 1824 : | 
| Capital issued & fully paid ........ Nfl 53.842.500 
| Head Office: — AMSTERDAM. 
Branch Offices: in all principal cities of the NETHER- Offices in Asia 
| INDONESIA and New BOMBAY KOBE | 
| Representatives: —_1n LONDON and NEW YORK. 
. Affiliated Banks: Societe Hollandaise de Banque et de DJEDDAH RANGOON 
| Aaa - Gestion, Tangier (Morocco). HONGKONG SINGAPORE 
De Surinaamsche Bank N.V. Para- KARACHI TOKYO 
maribo (Surinam). SHANGHAI 
| Allied Bank: Banco de Montevideo, Montevideo | licen 
| | Offices in East Africa 
| Correspondents: _ throughout the world. MOMBASA (Kenya) DAR-ES-SALAAM (Tanganyika) 
| Banking business of every kind transacted : 
Manager. 


ESTABLISHED 184] 


GILMAN E COMPANY LTD. 


@ MERCHANTS 
SHIPPING AND INSURANCE 
@ LLOYDS AGENTS 


HEAD OFFICE: 4A DES VOEUX ROAD, CENTRAL, HONG KONG. CABLES: GILMAN HONG KONG. 


KIAN GWAN CO. LTD. 
* HONG KONG & SHANGHAI! BANK BUILDING * 
HONG KONG. 
. Cable-address: JAVASUGAR or KIANGWAN "Telephones: 21817, 27466, 27477 } 
IMPORTERS, EXPORTERS, MANUFACTURERS’ REPRESENTATIVES :— 
IMPORTS EXPORTS BRANCHES 
sugar Hongkong Industrial Products: Shanghai, Tientsin, Canton 
Enamelware ASSOCIATED COMPANIES: 
u r 
Cotton: Cotton Yarn Cotton knitted goods * 
Gunnies Sewing threads on 
Sandalwood M pan 
Industrial Chemicals atches Malaya * 
* Dyestuffs _ . Rubber & Leather Footwear Thailand 
| Fertilizers | India 
* Metals & Hardware Vacuum Flasks : United Kined ¥ 
extiles 
Paper | . United States of America. . 
Sundries China Produce Australia 
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THE EAST ASIATIC CO. | 


BUILDING FLOOR, HONGKONG, 


P.O.BOX 835. 
London Bangkok San Francisco 
Hamburg — Saigon New York 
Madras. Manila Havana 
Bombay. Cebu Seattle 
Calcutta Tabaco Vancouver 
Karachi Davao Montreal 
Rangoon Canton Mexico City 
Singapore Shanghai Sao Paulo 
Kuala Lumpur Hankow Santos 
Malacca Tsingtao Recife 
Seramban Tientsin Buenos Aires 
Klang: Harbin Durban 
Penang — Dairen Cape Town 
Ipoh Tokyo Johannesburg 
Teluk Anson Sydney Port Elizabeth 
Melbourne 


World-wide coverage through one channel _ 


SHIPPING 
IMPORT & EXPORT 


HEAD OFFICE: COPENHAGEN, 


TELS. - 34112 - 34113-34114. 
CABLES: ORIENT. 


- Other territories’ covered through 
Agents and Associated Companies. 


‘ 


SWIRE & MACLAINE, LTD. 


HEAD OFFICE: 
1, Connaught Road, C. 
HONG KONG. 


BRANCH OFFICES: 


CHINA JAPAN 
27 Chung Shan Rd, El, TOKYO, 315/6 Naka 7th Bldg., 


P. O. Box 317 10-3 Marunouchi, 
SHANGHAI, KOBE. Crescent Building. 
| %2 Kyo-machi, 
OSAKA, P.O, Box 236, Higahsi., 
Represented in | 


CANTON, TIENTSIN, HANKOW, 
and other China Ports, and in KOREA 


by 
BUTTERFIELD & SWIRE 


PRODUCE 

AND | 
GENERAL MERCHANTS 

AGENTS 


LONDON REPRESENTATIVES: 
MACLAINE, WATSON & CO., LTD., 
4 14, Fenchurch Street, 


8, Billiter Square, 
E. C. 3. 


lll 


WHEELOCK MARDEN & COMPANY, LIMITED 


701 - 707. Edinburgh Hong Kong. 


wt ELMAN CE 
§ HIPPING 
SHIPBUILDING 
SALVA 
REAL ESTATE 
MERCHANDISING 
INSURANCE 
WAREHOUSING 
A 
MOTOR VEHICLES 
HONG KONG LONDON JAPAN * SHANGHAI 
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JOHN SWIRE & SONS, LTD., 
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DODWELL & CO., LTD. 


Founded 1858 | 


BARBER LINE 
FROM U.S. ATLANTIC & PACIFIC COAST PORTS 


BARBER WILHELMSEN LINE 
TO PACIFIC & ATLANTIC COAST PORTS 


via JAPAN | 
m.v. “[TANCRED” _.... .... i 4th Jan. 
m.v. “TITANIA” _.... .... 
m.v. “GLENVILLE” .... .... 4th Feb. 


Accepting cargo on through Bills of Lading for tranship- 
ment cargo to South American and West African Ports. 


AUSTRALIA WEST PACIFIC LINE 
TO BRISBANE, SYDNEY, MELBOURNE via RABAUL 
Accepting cargo for transhipment to Fiji 


FROM MELBOURNE, SYDNEY 
& BRISBANE 


STATES STEAMSHIP COMPANY 
PACIFIC SERVICE 
FOR VANCOUVER DIRECT THENCE 
SEATTLE & PORTLAND 


LLOYD TRIESTINO 


FOR SINGAPORE, COLOMBO, BOMBAY, KARACHI, 
ADEN, SUEZ, PORT SAID, VENICE, TRIESTE, 
LEGHORN & GENOA 


Due Hongkong 5th Jan. 
mv; “8: ne 26th Feb. 


CANADA-ASIATIC LINES LTD. 


All the above subject to alteration without notice. 


BOOKING AGENTS FOR: 
CUNARD STEAMSHIP CoO., LTD. 
B.O.A.Cc. — 
CANADIAN PACIFIC — QANTAS -- 
-P.A.L. 
3rd FLOOR HONGKONG & SHANGHAI BANK BLDG. 
DES VOEUX RD. TELEPHONE 28021/6 
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JARDINE, MATHESON 
& LTD. 


HONG KONG, CHINA, 
JAPAN & KOREA, 
Importers and Exporters, 
Tea and General Merchants, 


Insurance, Shipping and 
Air Transport 


GENERAL MANAGERS: 


The Indo-China Steam Navigation Co., Ltd. 
The Australia China Line Ltd. : 

The Hong Kong Fire Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Hong Kong Airways Limited 

Jardine Aircraft Maintenance Co., Ltd. 

Ewo Breweries Limited 

Ewo Cotton Mills Limited 


GENERAL AGENTS: 


‘he Canton Insurance Office Limited 
British Overseas Airways Corporation 
Shanghai & Hongkew Wharf Co., Ltd. 


AGENTS: 
lhe Glen Line Limited 
The Royal Mail Lines Limited 
‘he Prince Line Limited 
\- ‘The Western Canada Steamships Limited 
The Pacific Transport Lines, Inc. 
Furness Withy & Co., Ltd. 
The Union Castle Mail Steamship Co., Ltd. 
Alliance Assurance Co., Ltd. 
Atlas Assurance Co., Ltd. 
Queensland Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Guardian Assurance Co., Ltd. 
Bankers and Traders insurance Co., Ltd. » 
Triton Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Lombard Assurance Co., Ltd. 
Economic Insurance Co., Ltd. 
The Employers’ Liability Assurance Corp., Ltd. 
The Merchants’ Marine Insurance Co., Ltd. 


| 

) 

THE JARDINE ENGINEERING 
CORPORATION LIMITED. 
) 


| 
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LINE 


Managed by 
A.P. MOLLER, COPENHAGEN 


Fast Fortnightly Service to: . 


NEW YORK, BOSTON, 
BALTIMORE & PHILADELPHIA 
«Via 
SAN FRANCISCO, LOS ANGELES & PANAMA 


Accepting transhipment cargo for Central and South American 


Ports, also for Caribbean and Gulf Ports 


Next Sailings: 


m/s “LEISE MAERSK” .... .... .... .... Jan. 3 
m/s “GRETE MAERSK” .... .... .... .... Jan. 16 
m/s “OLGA MAERSK” .... .... .... .... Feb. 2 


Also accepting cargo for Keelung and Japan 
Special Strongroom Compartments 
Refrigerated Cargo Space 


Arrivals from U.S.A. 


m/s “OLGA MAERSK” .......... Jan 6 
m/s “JEPPESEN MAERSK”... .... Jan, 14 


For Freight and Further Particulars 
Please apply to:— 


JEBSEN & CO. 


Agents 


Pedder Building. Tels. 36066-9 


GORDON, WOODROFFE 


PRODUCE & GENERAL MERCHANTS { 


& CO. (rar East) LTD. 


Edinburgh House, Hong Kong. 
Cable Address: ‘‘WOODROFFE” H.K. 
BRANCH OFFICES 


TOKYO and OSAKA 


(reneral Managers for: 


Pekin Syndicate Ltd., Hongkong 
Associated Companies: 


Gordon, Woodroffe & Co. Ltd., London ) 
(Established 1868) 

Gordon, Woodroffe & Co. (Madras) Ltd. ) 

Gordon, Woodroffe Morocco, S.A.R.L. Casablanca ) 

Gordon, Woodroffe Corporation, New York | 


Sole Agents: 


Biddle Sawyer & Co., Ltd., London on 

Gale, Baiss & Co., Ltd., London | 

Gordon Woodroffe signees Manufacturing Co. 

Sissons Paints | 

Hugh Wood & Co., 

Richemont Brandy 

Goodyear Tyre & Rubber Co. (Rubber belting, 
Shoe heels, etc.) 

L.G. Harris & Co., Ltd. (Paint Brushes) 

Ransomes Sims & Jefferies Ltd. (Elect?ic Trucks & 
Tractors) 

Engineering & Contracting Department :— 


(Successors to William C. Jack & Co. — 
Agencies :— 


Omega Lampworks Lid. 

T.M.C. Harwell (Sales) Ltd. 
Atlas Metal & Alloys Ltd. 
Edward Wilcox & Co. Ltd. 
S.L.R. Electric Ltd. 

Aron Electricity Meter, Ltd. 
Premier Electric Heaters Ltd. 
J.J. Tucker & Co. Ltd. 

Smart & Brown (Engineers) Ltd. 
Holophane Ltd. 

Greenwood & Hughes Ventilating Co. 
Wolsall Conduits Ltd. 

Sheffield Wire Rope Ltd. 

Ocean Oil Ltd. 
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